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‘teorology and ocean hydrography 


placed physical geography ina leading position among the physical sciences. 
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; 
The great progress made during the past few years in meteorology | 
and physiography has placed physical geography among those sciences, 
a knowledge of the elements of which has become an essential part of 
modern education. | 
Recognizing the important position that physical geography now holds | 
in the courses of study in preparatory, high, and normal schools, the pub- | 
lishers respectfully submit | 
) 
) 


‘Butler’s Physical Geography 


to the public, with the confidence’ that. its merits as a text-book wil Ibe 


at once recognized. 
‘It contains the results of the latest discoveries in physiography, me- 


‘it is based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, 
Milne, Le Conte, Bartlett, Davis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whose efforts have 


THE TEXT is clear and systematic, and so arranged that the 
pigs. principles are kept clearly in view. Other relevant matter 

is placed in foot notes. 

THE MAPS are the finest and most accurate that have yet ap- 
peared in a text-book. ‘They were compiled from the latest reports and 
charts issued by the U. S. Coast Survey, the Hydrographic office, and the 
British Admiralty. 

The preparation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. Redway, 

a specialist i in physical geography, an extensive traveler, and a practical 
teacher, 


E. H. BUTLER &« COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS, FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MAY 31, A. D. 1887. 





To His ExceLtLency JAMES A. BEAVER, 

Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania : 

IR: As required by law, the Superinten- 

dent of Soldiers’ Orphans respectfully 
submits the following report for the year 
ending May 31, A. D. 1887: 

Sufficient public attention has been 
directed during the past year to the charac- 
ter and management of the soldiers’ orphan 
schools of the Commonwealth to warrant a 
more extended report than usual. Such a 
report, also, we regard as only the more 
necessary because so little seems to be 
known of the origin and history of these 
schools and the method of their manage- 
ment from the beginning to this present time. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS, 


As early as July, 1862, when an urgent 
call was made for three hundred thousand 
men to enter the Union army, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company proffered Gover- 
nor Curtin fifty thousand dollars to aid in 
the organization and equipment of Pennsyl- 
vania troops. Having no legislative author- 
ity to accept or use this gift for the object 
specified, the Governor, by earnest efforts, 
secured the consent of the donors to apply 


it to the erection of an asylum for disabled 


soldiers, and in 1863, by special message, 
he urged the Legislature to appropriate 
the gift to this end. 

The Legislature, however, took no action. 








The Governor, changing his purpose, and 
by still more persistent efforts, secured from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company per- 
mission to have the proffered sum paid into 
the Treasury of the State, as a fund to be 
used in educating and maintaining destitute 
soldiers’ orphans; and early in 1864 further 
urged the matter upon the attention of the 
Legislature in the following memorable 
words, showing that already, in his own 
mind, the conception of a system of schools 
for soldiers’ orphans had been fully formed: 
‘*] commend to the prompt attention of 
the Legislature the subject of the relief of 
poor orphans of our soldiers who have given, 
or shall give, their lives to the country dur- 
ing this crisis. In my opinion, their main- 
tenance and education should be provided 
for by the State. Failing other natural 
friends of ability to provide for them, they 
should be honorably received and fostered 
as children of the Commonwealth. The 
fifty thousand dollars heretofore given by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, re- 
ferred to in my last message, is still unap- 
propriated, and I recommend that this sum, 
with such other means as the Legislature 
may think fit, be applied to this end, in 
such manner as may be thought most ex- 
pedient and effective. In anticipation of 
the adoption of a more perfect system, I 
recommend that provision be made for 
securing the admission of such children in- 
to existing educational establishments,, to be 
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there clothed, nurtured and instructed at the 
public expense. I make this recommenda- 
tion earnestly, feeling assured that in doing 
so I represent the wishes of the patriotic, 
the benevolent and the good of the State.”’ 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom the matter was referred, failed to take 
any action. The Governor, however, 
whose heart was in the work, secured the 
valuable services of Dr. Wickersham in 
drafting a suitable bill to be laid before the 
Legislature. This bill, although prepared 
with great care and‘ ability, failed to secure 
any favorable action. The Legislature, 
after much discussion, passed only the fol- 
lowing brief act: 

“SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
be and is hereby authorized to accept the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars donated by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, for the education 
and maintenance of destitute orphan children 
of deceased soldiers and sailors, and appropri- 
ate the same in such manner as he may deem 
best calculated to accomplish the object de- 
signed by said donation; the accounts of said 
disbursements to be settled, in the usual man- 
ner, by the Auditor General and the Governor, 
and make report of the same to the next Legis- 
lature.”’ 

Under the authority of this act, Gover- 
nor Curtin, in June, 1864, commissioned 
Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes Superintendent 
of Soldiers’ Orphans, and authorized him to 
prepare a detailed plan for carrying into 
effect the intention of the Legislature. 

No worthier or more able man could 
have been selected. Thoroughly familiar 
with educational work, and having a 
breadth of thought and warmth of heart 
rarely equalled, Dr. Burrowes at once per- 
fected a plan which received the executive 
approval, and became the base of the whole 
organization and management of the schools 
from that time onward, with but slight and 
unessential modifications. This plan, so 
necessary to any right understanding of the 
character of these schools, for it is the norm 
of their whole subsequent management, we 
here give in full.* 

With the above rules and regulations in 
operation, the schools may be said to have 
been fully organized ; and at the close of the 
year 1866 there were twenty-four homes for 
the younger pupils and ten schools for the 
more advanced scholars, including in all 
2,686 orphans. 


* The plan in all its details, given in the pub- 
lished report, would occupy some twelve or more 


pages of Zhe Journal, and is here omitted. Persons 
who desire to examine it will please address the 
Department of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools.—Eb. 
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The Legislature of 1867 enacted the law 
under the authority of which the system as 
thus organized should go forward. This 
law has been frequently inserted in our re- 
ports, and we only call attention to it be- 
cause it has been asserted by one who knows 
but very little about the history or manage- 
ment of these schools, that section second of 
said law has been violated from the very be- 
ginning up to the present time. The word- 
ing of the section is ‘‘ that the State Super- 
intendent of Soldiers’ Orphans is heredy 
authorized amd empowered to contract with 
the trustees, proprietors or principals of in- 
stitutions now employed as soldiers’ orphan 
homes and schools, possessing such good 
and sufficient accommodations as satd Super- 
intendent may approve,”’ etc. 

On assuming the office of Superintendent 
I at once examined the files of the office, to 
ascertain whether my predecessor had seen 
fit to exercise the authority granted by this 
law, by executing any formal written con- 
tracts. I found no contracts in such form, 
and upon consultation was informed that 
the matter had been thoroughly considered 
by the Superintendent preceding me, in con- 
junction with the Governor and Attorney 
General, and that all alike were opposed to 
any contracts of such kind, and that one 
that had been entered into was promptly 
annulled. I cannot state the matter better 
than by inserting Dr. Wickersham’s letter, 
written when the charge was first made: 

LANCASTER, March 23, 7886. 
GEN. LouIs WAGNER, 

Chairman Committee of the Grand Army of 

the Republic: 

Sir :—In your report concerning the results of 
your inquiry into the condition of the soldiers’ 
orphan schools and their management, as it 
appeared in the public papers, fault is found 
with the present and preceding administrations 
of these schools on the ground that no written 
contracts have been made with their managers 
binding them to a performance of their duties. 
Your committee assumes that the act of 1867 
requires the Superintendent of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools to make such contracts, and 
states that its requirements are “so plain and 
positive on this point”’ that you “are unable to 
comprehend how those charged with its execu- 
tion have for nineteen years ignored one of its 
most essential provisions.’’ Certain public 
journals, basing their accusations upon the 
statements of your report, have gone further 
than you, and charged with culpable neglect 
the State officers who failed to make contracts 
with the managers of the orphan schools. 

Having drafted, in 1864, the original bill pro- 
viding for the education and maintenance of 
the destitute children of soldiers who lost their 
lives during the war of the rebellion, having 
been closely connected with the system as a 
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confidential adviser during all of its earlier 
years, and having, at a critical period in its his- 
tory, been placed in charge of the schools by an 
act of the Legislature, and supervised them for 
ten years with infinite trouble, but without a sin- 
gle known complaint affecting the integrity or 
the efficiency of the management, you will par- 
don me, if, at this late day, I feel sensitive to 
criticism that I deem unjust, and especially so 
as coming from men so honored as are the 
members of your committee among the com- 
rades of the soldiers, so many of whose children 
have come under my care. 

Allow me to say, then, in the first place, that 
the act of 1867, contrary to your assumption, 
did not reguire the Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools to make formal contracts with 
the managers of these schools. It was not in- 
tended to do so either by those who framed it, 
by those who favored its passage in the Legis- 
lature, or by those who were the first to put it 
into execution. I speak from the most intimate 
personal knowledge of the whole subject. The 
act was intended to do just what it says, “to 
authorize and empower "’ the Superintendent of 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools to make contracts 
with the managers of these schools, and if made, 
it provided that they should “be characterized 
alike by a wise economy and a just regard for 
services rendered ;” but he was not required to 
make them, it being thought the best policy to 
aliow him to act according to his own discretion. 


Soon after the passage of the act, some of the 
managers of the schools pressed the State of- 


ficers for contracts, agreeing to improve their 
buildings, to continue them in operation a cer- 
tain term of years and to keep up their supply 
of pupils ; but, so far as I know, except in a sin- 
gle case, their urgent requests in this respect 
were denied. The school at Titusville secured 
a contract in 1867, which remained in force 
until 1871. In this contract it was agreed that 
the State should furnish a certain number of 
pupils, and this provision not being complied 
with, the school subsequently obtained dam- 
ages to the amount of $7,500. 

It is to be considered likewise that under the 
act of 1867, the Superintendent could make con- 
tracts only with “institutions” then ‘‘ employed 
as soldiers’ orphan homes, or schools possess- 
ing such good and sufficient accommodations 
as said Superintendent may approve, and such 
olther like institutions as may be necessary.” 
In the first report made after the passage of this 
law, dated December 7, 1867, the Superintend- 
ent gives the following reason for declining up 
to that time to make formal contracts: ‘‘As may 
be inferred from what has been said, none of 
the institutions employed as soldiers’ orphan 
schools are yet in possession of all the facilities 
necessary to successfully carry out the purpose 
of the Legislature, as here interpreted. Hence 
no formal written contracts, either for a year or 
term of years, have thus far been executed. 
Nor is it deemed best to execute any such con- 
tract until these jnstitutions ‘ possess such good 
and sufficient accommodations’ in buildings, 
grounds and employés as are considered nec- 
essary for the purposes intended.” 
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In buildings and equipments the schools 
greatly improved in subsequent years, but there 
never was a time when, if judged by a high 
standard, their ‘‘ accommodations were good 
and sufficient." During the years they were in 
my charge I never so considered them, and 
could not have signed an agreement which as- 
sumed such to be the case. As I knew them, 
but few of the buildings were large enough for 
the number of children at times housed in them; 
they were all plain in appearance; the furniture 
was good, but without much pretension to style; 
scarcely any of them were fitted up with the 
most approved means of heating, lighting and 
ventilating; the provisions made for bathing, 
exercising, etc., were defective, and they were 
almost wholly without those costly appliances 
used in modern public institutions for cooking, 
baking, washing, laundrying, etc. Withal they 
were comfortable, and the children attending 
the schools were always remarkably strong and 
healthy; and as a class the thousands of young 
people reared in this plain way have become 
respectable and useful members of society. 
Circumstanced as this orphan school system 
was from the beginning—merely temporary in 
its character, always uncertain as to its future. 
several times threatened with destruction—it 
was impossible to make it conform to an ideal 
of completeness; all that could be done was to 
provide the children with comfortable homes, 
and to furnish them with plenty of wholesame 
food ; a sufficient quantity of plain, substantial 
clothing; good, practical instruction, and rea- 
sonable care in sickness and health. The 
question was to do the best possible under the 
circumstances. Theschools were never models. 
A critic’s eye could at any time have discovered 
faults in them. A model establishment of the 
kind to accommodate two or three hundred 
children would cost $100,000—probably much 
more. The State furnished no money for build- 
ings or equipment; no private individual would 
invest this amount of money in a school that 
might be closed at any moment; and the won- 
der is not that the schools have been no better, 
but that they have been no worse. When the 
system first went into operation buildings had 
to be accepted that were far from suitable; these 
were greatly improved from year to year. But 
while this process of improvement continued, 
until they reached the standard of “ good and 
sufficient’ as stated in the law, formal contracts 
were manifestly inexpedient, if not clearly 
illegal. 

But apart from all other considerations, formal 
contracts with the managers of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools were at all times wholly unnec- 
essary, and would never have saved the schools 
from a single abuse. On the other hand, they 
would have greatly trammeled the State in 
dealing with the schools, and might have sub- 
jected it, as in the case of the Titusville school, 
to serious loss. A little detail will make clear 
the ground of this statement. 

The relation of the State officers and the 
managers of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools under 
the law is like that existing in private business 
between the head of a house and the foremen 
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in charge of the several departments, all work- 
ing under his direction and control. In such 
cases, no matter how large the house or how 
numerous the employes, formal contracts are 
deemed unnecessary. For a want of skill, in- 
efficiency or misconduct, a foreman can be 
summarily discharged, and another appointed 
to his place; and the most exacting interests of 
private business require nothing more. The 
Superintendent of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 
acting with the advice and consent of the Gov- 
ernor, Can exercise the most complete control 
over all connected with the schools. His will 
is the law in all respects. He is the general 
manager of the whole system, the proprietors of 
the schools being simply his agents, doing his 
bidding, and subject to his removal. Without 
any formality whatever, he can close a school 
at once, and transfer the children elsewhere. 
The law is an all sufficient contract with the 
managers of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, cov- 
ering every point upon which an understanding 
would seem to be desirable. The /aw gives the 
State Superintendent, in connection with the 
Governor, power to appoint the managers of the 
schools and to recall or cancel the appointments ; 
to select buildings for the schools, direct thei 
Improvement, and, if not satisfactory, secure 
others in their place; to open schools and to 
close them ; to prescribe “ rules and regulations 
for the government of the schools ;"’ to desig- 


nate “the minimum number and grade of em- 
ployes ;’’ to specify ‘‘the character and quajity 
of food and clothing ;"’ to decide upon a course, 
of study to be pursued; and in short to direct 


the whole management of the schools, and to 
enforce his commands in all respects. 

He might it is true, if practicable, contract to 
have the children cared for at a less sum than 
the rates named in the appropriation bills ; but 
the Legislature fixed these rates with the avowed 
intention that they should be binding on all 
parties, and it would be indiscreet, if not im- 
proper, for the Superintendent to change them. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, what pos- 
sible advantage could result from making formal 
contracts ? 

Moreover, should a manager of a Soldiers’ 
Orphan School violate the law or refuse or 
neglect to carry out the directions of the State 
Superintendent, which are equivalent to law, in 
regard to buildings, furniture, equipment, food, 
clothing, instruction, treatment, or accounts, 
swift punishment can be meted out to him, for 

ayments on the part of the State can be with- 

eld, or a school can at once be closed and the 
children removed. How could a formal con- 
tract be made more binding, or have attached 
to its violation a more severe penalty? Admit 
that abuses have grown up in the schools under 
the working of the present system, in what way 
could a formal contract have prevented them? 
A man who breaks a law will not hesitate to 
violate a contract. If at any time the law has 
not been enforced, is it at all likely that a con- 
tract would have been? And could a contract 
have been so drawn as to protect the State from 
fraud, or any other grave crime in connection 
with these schools, any better than the law has 
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done it? There can be but one answer to these 
questions. 

When the management of ‘the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools came into my hands in 1871, I 
found but a single formal contract in force. 
This one I almost immediately annulled, deem- 
ing it contrary to the interests of the State and 
unjust to other schools. With the Governor and 
his official advisers, the whole subject of mak- 
ing such contracts was carefully considered, and 
the conclusion arrived at that, on the part of the 
State, they were, even if legal under existing 
circumstances of the schools, wholly unneces- 
sary and undesirable. The law was thought to 
bind the schools sufficiently in every essential 
particular, and the State had no wish to be 
bound. This policy controlled my action dur- 
ing the ten years I had charge of the schools; 
and if at any time the children of our dead and 
crippled soldiers, under my care, suffered ne- 
glect or abuse, the fault must be attributed to 
other causes rather than the want of these con- 
tracts with the schools, which you seem to look 
upon—I think without due consideration—as 
essential to the success of the system. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. P. WICKERSHAM. 

Dr. Burrowes’ term of office having ex- 
pired, Col. George F. McFarland was ap- 
pointed Superintendent by Governor Geary, 
in May, 1867, and Rev. C. Cornforth, male 
inspector, and Mrs. E. E. Hutter, female 
inspector. During this year also, the per 
annum rate for the advanced schools was 
reduced to $140 a year, exclusive of cloth- 
ing, and inthe homes the primary pupils, 
although prepared for promotion, were re- 
tained at the reduced rates paid such homes. 
This was done to lessen the rapidly increas- 
ing expenses. 

Surprise has been expressed, and a meas- 
ure of condemnation also, at the seeming 
discrimination against church homes, as 
though the Department had some hostility 
to ecclesiastical philanthropy, when the 
discrimination was based upon entirely dif- 
ferent grounds, and, in our judgment, wisely 
continued. 

It was found necessary, in order to afford 
accessible schools for the increasing num- 
ber of applicants, to pass the following act, 
approved March 25, 1868, with its supple- 
ments, 

Be tt enacted, etc., That to assist in the es- 
tablishment of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools in dis- 
tricts now destitute thereof, it shall be lawful for 
the Superintendent of such schools, with the 
concurrence of the Governor, to advance from 
the fund provided for such schools to the pro- 
prietor or founder of one such school, in any 
district now unprovided therewith, a sum of 
money, not exceeding five thousand dollars, as 
may be required to put the same in operation ; 
Provided, Adequate security shall be given for 
the proper application thereof, by bond filed in 
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the office of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth; And Provided, That such sum shall be 
deducted from the money to become due to 
such school, under the laws of this Common- 
wealth, in sums not less than five per cent. of 
the amount advanced, to be taken from each 

uarterly payment made to said school, or so 
that such discounts may, during the time con- 
tracted for, amount to the sum loaned. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act, entitled “An 
act to provide means for the establishment of a 
Soldiers’ Orphan School in each State normal 
school district of this Commonwealth, now des- 
titute thereof,” approved April 15, 1867, be so 
construed as to permit the Superintendent, the 
Governor concurring, to grant the aid it provides 
to one such institution for advanced and one 
for primary pupils, in each district, as may have 
been established hereafter for districts destitute 
thereof, whether such institutions be located 
within such district or in an adjoining district 
convenient of access: Provided, That the money 
advanced under the provisions of this act shall 
be paid out of the money appropriated to Sol- 
diers’ Orphan schools. 

The schools at Chester Springs, Mercer, 
Titusville, Harford and Mansfield received 
loans under these acts; the first three five 
thousand dollars each, and the other two, 
for enlargement, three thousand each, all 
of which was refunded by the schools. 

Inasmuch as all these soldiers’ orphan 
schools were furnished by the proprietors 
at their own expense and risk, and most of 
them were heavily in debt, the Legislature, 
to give additional aid, passed the following 
acts: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the trustees, owner 
or owners of any literary or charitable institu- 
tions, now incorporated, erected, endowed, or 
established, or that may hereafter be incorpor- 
ated, erected, endowed or established, by virtue 
of any law of this Commonwealth, be and they 
are hereby authorized and empowered to secure, 
by purchase, lease, bequest or otherwise, and to 
hold, enjoy and use lands and buildings, not 
exceeding in value thirty-five thousand dollars, 
and to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of the 
same; and the lands and buildings thus se- 
cured and held, shall be exempted from all and 
every county, road, city, borough, poor and 
school tax: Provided, That these institutions be 
designated and employed as Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools: And provided also, That the State 
shall never be asked or expected to pay any 
portion of the cost of said buildings and grounds. 
Approved April 10, 1867. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the true intent of 
the act granting an increase of capital to certain 
institutions becoming Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 
approved April 10, 1867, shall be taken to be 
that no tax shall be assessed or collected or any 
property used or entered upon for the purposes 
mentioned in said act, after the date ef, and 
during said occupancy, the assessed valuation 
of which shall not exceed the sum mentioned 
in said act. Approved April 24, 1869. 
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In 1871 the Legislature transferred the 
superintendency of soldiers’ orphan schools 
to the department of common schools, and 
changed the method by which the clothing 
for the schools was supplied, requiring the 
principal of each school to make the pur- 
chases for his own school, instead of the 
Superintendent. ‘The number of children 
in the schools had greatly increased. Dur- 
ing the year ending June 1, 1872, four 
thousand three hundred and twenty-five 
soldiers’ orphans were receiving aid from 
the State. Several modifications were made 
in getting matters into proper system under 
the new superintendency, but no radical 
changes in the general management as it 
had gone forward from the beginning 

The Legislature, however, in 1874-"75- 
"76 greatly extended the system. Before 
1874 soldiers’ children born since January 
1, 1866, were forbidden the schools. This 
restriction was removed, and in 1875-'76 
the door was fully opened, allowing the 
admission of the destitute children of sick 
and disabled soldiers, as well as those of de- 
ceased soldiers. Subsequently, the Legisla- 
ture still further allowed admission to any 
destitute soldier’s orphan whose father had 
died from any cause whatsoever. 

As regards the continuance of the schools 
there was great uncertainty from the begin- 
ning. Everything depended upon the leg- 
islative appropriation, and the number of 
children to be admitted. The Legislature 
of 1874, however, fixed the year 1879 as the 
time at which they should close. This act 
was repealed in 1877, and the schools again 
thrown open for an indefinite period. 
Then the Legislature of 1878 fixed upon 
June, 1882, as the time when all adimissions 
should cease, and 1885 as the year when the 
schools should close. Again the Legislature 
of 1883 repealed this act and re-opened the 
schools for admission until 1887, and fixed 
the time for closing the schools 1890. 

Under these frequent changes of purpose 
it was a very difficult task to fix upon any 
very definite plan of operation. Thus far it 
has been impossible to adopt any system of 
consolidation, and unwise to enforce any 
great changes or expense in way of enlarge- 
ment of accommodations. During all 
this time, however, the Department has 
made every effort to influence the Legisla- 
ture to make room for permanent industrial 
schools into which the children of sufficient 
age might pass. 

There has been much severe criticism, be- 
cause the Department has not carried out the 
law referring to industrial training in the way 
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of mechanical trades, etc. If the law really 
meant industrial training in this form, it 
has not been carried into practice. But it 
is one thing to have a law: it is quite an- 
other thing to be able to execute it without 
the necessary means. The Department has, 
again and again, in its annual reports, called 
the attention of the Legislature to this mat- 
ter. To free myself from the charge of in- 
difference, I will quote from my reports of 
1881 and 1884: 

“In some instances the so-called industrial 
pursuits have been encouraged, but not to such 
an extent as is desirable. Were most of the 
children, at the time of graduation, sufficiently 
trained to enter with good prospects upon some 
useful industry, the good accomplished by the 
schools would be a far more permanent bless- 
ing, both to the children and to the Common- 
wealth. Efforts looking in this direction, so far 
as professional life is concerned, have been 
made. An appropriation of seven thousand 
dollars has been granted, to be used in placing 
the qualified graduates of the schools under the 
instruction of the State normal schools, to pre- 
pare them for the profession of teaching.” 


“ We arefully convinced, however, that could 
the Department at this time secure from the 
Legislature any large and_ well-constructed 
buildings—such for example, as the Marine 
Hospital at Erie, recently offered to the General 
Government—and transfer the children of some 
of the schools nearest the same, keeping them 
under the same general management as now, 
far more satisfactory work might be accom- 
plished. This would open the way at once for 
organizing them into thorough industrial schools, 
which could continue as benefits for all destitute 
and homeless children when the soldiers’ or- 
phans are no more, It is quite impossible to 
graft onto our soldiers’ orphan system industrial 
schools of proper character. Our buildings are 
inadequate, and no body of managers will be 
Satisfied to enter upon such a work knowing 
that the orphan schools close in 1890. Yet such 
industrial pursuits are more and more demanded 
for these schools. With a building, however, 
such as referred to above, and an appropriation 
sufficient to secure the necessary machinery 
and tools, the soldiers’ orphans could at once 
be placed in the same from schools near at 
hand, and the system cou/d be enlarged so as to 
include all destitute children now either in 
poor-houses or farmed out by the directors of 
the poor, Counties within a given district could 
be required by law to send all such children to 
the school, where they could come under the 
same instruction and charge, under some proper 
obligation to pay for each a reasonable sum, 
such as they must now pay when voluntarily 
placing such wards in any of our charitable in- 
stitutions. Something of this kind, in our judg- 
ment, is now a pressing necessity; and nothing 
could give us more satisfaction than to help in 
such work, should the Legislature, by your 
recommendation, open the way for a firm be- 
ginning. Our poor-houses, scattered through 
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our various counties, are no places for the train- 
ing of children, and the matter will be but little 
more satisfactory if these destitute and homeless 
ones are farmed out over the State. In neither 
case can there be any proper organization or 
concentration of effortto make such children by 
education and industry proper citizens of an 
enlightened Commonwealth. The whole ex- 
perience of history has been that nothing is 
more costly and demoralizing to any community 
than idle ignorance and vagrancy. Indeed, 
could we under prudent regulation gather all 
the homeless and helpless children of the State 
into well-organized schools of industry, and 
keep them there, free from contamination and 
all temptations to vagrancy, what a blessing 
and profit it would be to this Commonwealth!” 


The annual reports of Dr. Wickersham 
call attention to the same matter, and with 
great emphasis; 


The last Legislature gave considerable atten- 
tion to the subject of industrial education. 
Among other projects considered was one to 
establish a special industrial school for the chil- 
dren who leave the orphan schools at the age 
of sixteen. Nothing practical came of the dis- 
cussion; but if the Legislature should deem it 
wise to appropriate money for the purpose, it is 
quite likely an arrangement can be made with 
the authorities of the State College, in Centre 
county, to receive all properly prepared to enter 
upon a course of industrial or technical educa- 
tion, and desirous of so doing. With such an 
arrangement, the plan now in use in selecting 
those who are sent to the normal schools could 
be made available without the introduction of 
any new machinery. 

It has always been a source of extreme regret 
to me that our orphan schools are so organized 
that a systematic course of industrial training is 
impractical. No such training is possible with- 
out shops and tools and teachers; and these on 
a large scale, under their contracts with the 
State, the proprietors of the schools as now 
organized are unable to furnish. The State 
alone could do it, in a State institution. True, 
the boys in our orphan schools do a great deal 
of work—work on farms, in gardens, about the 
house; and the girls learn to sew, knit and do 
all kinds of housework. But all this is done 
without regularity—piecemeal ; and while it is 
good for the purpose of forming industrial 
habits, it does not go far in the way of impart- 
ing industrial skill. What is wanted is a more 
systematic course, under skilled teachers. They 
have such courses in the industrial schools of 
Europe. Why not establish them in America? 


The inspectors also have with great per- 
sistency referred to the subject, pointing 
out the difficulties in the way of accomplish- 
ing much beyond a practical experience in 
general industrial work. The following is 
an extract from the report of Inspector Rev. 
C. Cornforth, in 1874: 

Work.—The labor done by the boys is prin- 
cipally farming, gardening, and the chores of 
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the institution. In regard to learning trades, 
there has been considerable fine talk, and but 
very little accomplished. And after hearing all 
that has been said, seeing all that has been 
done, I am of the opinion that the course now 
pursued is the best. It should be borne in mind 
that ail the boys in any one school should not 
be taught the same trade. So absurd is the 
idea that a mere statement of the case is suffi- 
cient to show its utter impracticability. Among 
the boys of any school there would be found 
natural bent for at least half a dozen occupa- 
tions. To furnish instruction and facilities for 
giving practical knowledge and skill in even 
this limited number of pursuits would involve 
an outlay which the temporary nature of our 
schools would hardly warrant. It should also 
be remembered that boys leave the schools at 
the age of sixteen, which is generally regarded 
as the most suitable period of life for them to 
begin to learn trades. Our present system 
secures a good business education, is especially 
favorable to physical development, establishes 
habits of industry, and furnishes an excellent 
opportunity to become familiar with farming 
and gardening, and the necessary duties of 
domestic life, which certainly will be of great 
advantage to them whatever pursuit they may 
follow in after life. Most of the girls become 
proficient in housework and in sewing, both 
with the needle and sewing machine, which 
places them in advance of a majority of the 
daughters of well-to-do citizens. 

But it is a waste of time and space to dwell 
longer upon this matter. The Department 
has been anxiously waiting for the Legisla- 
ture to organize a State system of industrial 
schools, into which a proper percentage of 
the youth of the State may enter and gain 
some measure of scientific and practical 
skill in the various industries of the Com- 
monwealth. Into such schools the children 
of the soldiers’ orphan schools, at proper 
age, could be transferred with inestimable 
advantage to them and to the State. But it 
is idle to think that this can be done with 
the buildings now occupied by our soldiers’ 
orphans without an outlay which it would 
be wild to suppose the proprietors of these 
buildings would attempt. Still wilder and 
more chimerical is the thought that, on the 
very threshold of closing these schools, 
these proprietors could in any way be in- 
duced to do it. 

Thus much of the past history of these 
schools (for the sketch of which we are 
much indebted to the very careful and valu- 
able history written by James L. Paul, and 
published in 1876) we have deemed neces- 
sary to any right understanding of their 
present condition and management. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


All know that during the past year and a 
half these schools have been under most 
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severe censure. The inspection of them 
has been condemned as incompetent and 
fraudulent, and the inspectors summarily 
removed. Indeed, the whole management 
of these schools has been pronounced 
wretched and dishonest, and disgraceful to 
the Commonwealth. 

Apropos of this I am compelled, before 
going further, to refer, in self-defense, to 
the strange inaccuracies of statement in the 
following passage in the message of the out- 
going Governor : 

“ During the past year the attention of the Ex- 
ecutive was called to ceitain allegations, made 
by a responsible newspaper, of neglect, inhu- 
manity and corruption in the care and main- 
tenance of the soldiers’ orphans supported in 
the various orphan schools at the expense of 
the State. The charges were made with such 
particularity as to time, place and circumstances, 
and involved so serious an imputation upon the 
integrity and fidelity of the public officers en- 
trusted with the management of this noble 
charity, that I deemed it proper to examine into 
the truthfulness of the allegations. As the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, by virtue of 
his official power and duties, had the means of 
knowing and correcting the abuses complained 
of, I first inquired of h m as to the facts alleged. 
His reply took the form of a letter, to which he 
gave publicity, asserting that an examination 
by him of but one of the schools disclosed the 
falsity of all the charges made, and assailing 
the motives and truthfulness of the source from 
which the charges emanated. Distrusting the 
thoroughness of the investigation upon which 
the Superintendent based his denial, and be- 
lieving from the temper and tone of his com- 
munication that he was not disposed to enter 
upon a complete and dispassionate examina- 
tion, calculated to discover all the facts and 
elicit the entire truth, irrespective of whom they 
should inculpate, I determined myself upon a 
personal and systematic investigation of the 
management of all the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools 
throughout the Commonwealth.” 

I was never, as here said, first inquired 
of by the Governor as to the facts alleged. 
When the charges first came out, Monday, 
February 22, I was en route to Washington, 
D. C., to address an educational convention. 
Leaving my engagements unfulfilled, I hur- 
ried back to the office, and, finding the 
Governor absent on a visit to Erie, I at 
once started to examine the schools, and on 
the 27th forwarded the following letter to 
him, trusting that he had reached his office 
by that time: 


DgrartTMent or So_prers’ ORPHANS, 
HarrissurG, February 27, 1886. 


ROBERT E. PATTISON, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Dear Sir: Since Tuesday last I have been 
on the wing, seeking by personal observation 
what evidence I can of the mismanagement and 
corruption of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, as 
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charged in the Philadelphia Record. Iam not 

et through, but by the latter part of next week 
t shall be able to make a personal reply for 
general publication, which I shall take the 
liberty of addressing to yourself as my superior 
officer. 

I most heartily welcome the very closest 
scrutiny into my official conduct, and no one 
cag be more anxious than I am to have every 
detail most thoroughly sifted. I am conscious 
of having done nothing in my office which I am 
not willing to have every eye behold, even that 
of the Master whom I serve. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
E. E, HIGBEE. 

1 made athorough visitation of the schools, 
not merely one of them, as stated, dut all of 
them except Dayton and Philadelphia. It 
was not through distrust, growing out of the 
temper and tone of my report in reply to the 
charges, ‘‘that a personal and systematic in- 
vestigation ’’ was determined upon. Before 
I was able to get my report in form for the 
Governor’s examination, he had already 
entered upon the investigation, and he con- 
tinued to conduct it from beginning to end 
without a single reference to myself. The 
records of that so-called exhaustive investi- 
gation, by which full conviction of the truth 
of the charges was so readily secured, I 
never saw. I am thoroughly convinced, 
however, yea, I know that the shameful 
abuses said to have been disclosed were not 


in existence, and that the schools were in 
far better condition than when I entered 
upon their supervision, and in better condi- 
tion, in many respects, than they now are ; 
for the great demoralization of the ‘‘ investi- 


itself I have not yet been able fully 
to overcome. Whatever others may think 
of this whole matter, I know not; to me it 
has not the semblance even of justice. 

The Department was deprived of all in- 
specting officers by the abrupt dismissal of 
Rev. Sayers and Mrs. E. E. Hutter, until 
the male inspector, Louis Wagner, appointed 
by Governor Pattison in their place saw fit to 
enter upon his hurried trip; and for months 
and months thereafter there was no female 
inspector. It was strange, indeed, if, under 
such circumstances, these schools could set- 
tle down at once to their ordinary discipline 
and work. Add to this that while some 
helpful suggestions were made by the new 
male inspector, so many gross inaccuracies 
and strange contradictions characterized his 
reports as to make the whole matter still 
more perplexing. To enumerate all of 
these would be a task too disagreeable, and 
I shall only refor to some of them, while 
giving the detailed report of the present 
condition of each school. 


gation’”’ 
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The schools now having children under 

the care of this Department are as follows: 

Chester Springs, - »3ir 

Dayton, ° « 326 

Harford, . a ae lve . » 249 

Industrial, oy otk eee 

Mansfield, . . . . 211 

McAllisterville, . - 232 

Mercer, ‘ - 297 

Mount Joy, wm 

Soldiers’ Orphan Institute, nerds 

Uniontown, ‘ 

White Hall, 

Children's Home, en ecs 

Church Home, . . oy 

Pennsylvania Training School, 2 

St. John’s Orphan Asylum,. . .. 2 

St. Paul's Orphan Home, .. . . 55 

Tressler Orphan Home, . . 102 


2.774 


There are also four children receiving 
out-door relief. 

Chester Springs. —This school has 311 
children. Its situation is most favorable 
both for health and recreation. It was 
formerly, for years, a very popular watering 
place and summer resort, and was organized 
as a soldiers’ orphan school in 1868, mainly 
by the transfer of children from the Quaker- 
town and Paradise schools, then discon- 
tinued. Very large improvements have 
been made during the past two years; and, 
in its accommodations and corps of teach- 
ers, and general discipline and management, 
it ranks, in our judgment, very high. When 
condemned, by the so-called ‘‘ personal and 
systematic investigation,’’ as a wretched 
affair, I was very much astonished. Think- 
ing that my own carefully-made estimate of 
its character might in some way be prejudiced 
in its favor, soon after the investigation 
referred to I requested the eminent educator, 
Dr. Edward Brooks, to give it a most rigid 
inspection, from cellar to garret, examining 
with all possible thoroughness, buildings, 
supplies, teachers, and children. He kindly 
consented to do so, and only confirmed my 
convictions, by assuring me that it was a 
school of eminent character in all respects. 
In regard to its educational work, he went 
so far as to express his doubts whether any 
high school in the Commonwealth could 
surpass it. Since his inspection it has made 
considerable advance, and I feel satisfied 
that it now gives to the children advantages 
for which any parent might well be grateful. 
For further details, see the report of its 
manager, included in this report. This 
school has had under its care 1,218 chil- 
dren. 

Dayton.—This school has 225 children. 
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Earnest and faithful work is done at this 
school, and the reports of the inspectors 
show gratifying results. It isin the country, 
and its furniture is that of our plain common 
life. The food is good and plentiful, the 
clothing substantial. The whole appearance 
of the children indicates health and cleanli- 
ness, and the religious instruction is most 
excellent. The singing of the children, 
together with their wonderful familiarity 
with old sacred hymns and scriptural psalms, 
has often surprised me. This school has 
had under its care 1,097 children. 

Harford.—This school has 249 children. 
The ‘‘ Harford University,’’ established in 
1817, was purchased, by recommendation of 
Dr. Burrowes, and organized into a sol- 
diers’ orphan school in 1865. It has a farm 
of about 130 acres. The school is now 
under very vigorous management. The 
‘inspection ’’ report, which simply states that 
this school has no bath-tubs, is very mis- 
leading. Large buckets are used in prefer- 
ence to bath-tubs, securing against any two 
pupils using the same water in bathing, and 
the bath every Saturday is under the direct 
inspection of the physician of the school. 
This school has given great satisfaction dur- 
ing the past year. The improvements 
which have been going on since the new 
manager entered upon his duties, are very 
commendable, and prompt attention has 
been given to every suggestion of the De- 
partment. This school has had under its 
care 1,185 children, 

Mansfield.—This school has 271 children. 
Situated so near our State Normal school, I 
have had more frequent opportunities of 
giving it personal inspection. I was in- 
formed by the late inspector that the farm 
attached to this school was two miles distant 
from the institution! So anxious have I 
been that the children should gain as much 
practical knowledge of the industries of our 
common life as possible, which by our sys- 
tem of two-hours daily details would amount 
to nothing for the boys, were the school 
farm and all its appliances ‘wo miles away, 
that upon receipt of this information from 
the inspector, I visited the school through 
fear that it had disposed of its farm of 120 
acres, and purchased another far away from 
the school. I found, however, that the 
farm remained where I had often visited 
and admired it—the centre of it still but a 
short half mile from the school—and that 
no other farm had been purchased. I also 
called the attention of the manager, with a 
sharp protest, to said inspector’s report, that 
formerly the infirmary had been used for 
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school-room purposes, and that it must not. 
be repeated. I was informed, and truly, 
that under a special pressure, more than 
Jourteen years ago, it had been temporarily 
so used, but never before or after! This 
school is under very prudent and vigorous 
management and satisfactory to the Depart- 
ment. ‘The school has had 1,027 children 
under its care. 

MeAllisterville.—This school has 232 
children. Its present management has been 
a source of great gratification to me. Its 
neatness, although the buildings are old, its 
excellent moral tone and the whole social 
life of the children give great satisfaction. 
This is one of the oldest soldiers’ orphan 
schools in the State, having been organized 
in 1864. Like Mount Joy and Mercer 
school, almost totally demoralized by the 
‘* investigation,’’ it has been able to maintain 
its discipline and management under extra- 
ordinary difficulties. The school has had 
under its care 1,333 children. 

Mercer.—This school has 297 children. 
I have visited the school three or four 
times since the ‘‘investigation,’’ because there 
was such a discrepancy between the reports 
given me by the two official inspectors. I 
have been extremely careful in my examina- 
tion and have found Mrs. Attick’s report 
remarkably correct. In the first inspection 
of the late inspector the school was pro- 
nounced so bad that it could not be classi- 
fied. Everything was wrong. In the sec- 
ond report of the same inspector, it is re- 
cognized as much improved, and, I suppose, 
regarded as fit for occupancy. I did not 
transfer the children from it, because my 
judgment did not coincide with that of the 
said inspector ; but, on the contrary, I re- 
garded the school, in its discipline, manage- 
ment and work, as ranking in the first class. 
The buildings are old, but not neglected. 
They were put into very good repair a few 
months before the appointment of the late 
inspector, and have not been changed 
since. Napkins and butter plates, and de- 
tails of this kind, may not have been sup- 
plied, but the health and comfort and edu- 
cation and practical industrial training of 
both girls and boys—matters of essential 
importance—I found very good. The re- 
ligious culture of the pupils was and is re- 
markably good. This school has had under 
its care 1,198 children. 

Mount Joy.—This school has 253 chil- 
dren. So much has been said against the 
school, and so contradictory were the state- 
ments in reference to its discipline and 
management, that, as in the case of the 
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school at Chester Springs, I secured the 
careful inspection of it also by Dr. Brooks, 
and was much gratified at his confirmation of 
my own judgment in regard to it. He pro- 
nounced its educational standing scarcely 
below that of Chester Springs, which he 
had praised so highly. Its work in the pri- 
mary department he regarded as extremely 
good, almost of a model excellence. Some 
very able men, who took enough interest to 
visit the school and attend its examinations, 
gave me strong assurances of the remarkably 
good work done in this school. It has had 
serious difficulties, but 1t is fast settling down 
to a good state of discipline. Situated near 
the railroad, and not far from large towns 
and cities, and turned upside-down by the 
“* investigation,’’ which gave to the children 
an idea that any restrictions against disobe- 
dience would be regarded as tyranny and 
cruelty, truancy developed itself, together 
with much impertinent independence, which 
is not yet fully checked, but is fast disap- 
pearing under its present able management. 
This school is among the oldest of our sol- 
diers’ orphan institutions. A school was 
organized by Dr. Burrowes, at Strasburg, in 
1864. On account of inadequate accommo- 
dations it was closed and the children trans- 
ferred to the Mount Joy Academy in 186s, 
Additions have been made to the original 
buildings from time to time, and now the 
children have good, comfortable quarters 
and are well cared for. This school has 
had under its care 1,482 children. 

Soldiers’ Orphan Institute, Philadelphia.— 
This school has 296 children. Having the 
great advantage of a very intelligent and 
sympathizing board, and the long experi- 
ence and faithful labors of Mrs. E. E. Hut- 
ter, who has been identified with soldiers’ 
orphan work from the battle of Gettysburg 
to the present time, the school has given 
great satisfaction, and is doing a work in 
which all sincere philanthropists may well 
rejoice. It has had facilities for giving 
manual training and industrial instruction 
which schools in the rural districts could 
not secure, It has very properly availed it- 
self of these opportunities, and we are glad 
to recognize its valuable work in this direc- 
tion. This school has had under its care 
1,298 children. 

Oniontown.—This school has 268 children. 
This is one of the oldest schools, originally 
started at Uniontown, in 1866, in what was 
called ‘‘ Madison College.’’ In 1875, it 


was removed to its present location at 
** Dunbar’s Camp,’’ almost on the summit 
of the Laurel Hill range, of the Allegheny 


‘herd of orphans. 
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mountains. Under the excellent manage- 
ment of Rev. A. H. Waters, who has been 
its ruling head from its inception to this 
present time, it has been and is now a warm 
Christian home for the children. Indeed, 
any orphan may regard it a great privilege 
and blessing to come under its fostering 
care. In the midst of all the charges made 
against it, reflecting upon the honesty and 
ability of Rev. Mr. Waters, my confidence has 
not, for a moment, been shaken. The man 
at its head is by his very instincts a shep- 
Learning much from his 
near friend, the celebrated Dr. Passavant, 
he has revived upon his mountain perch the 
spirit of the immortal Franke. This school 
has had under its care 1,012 children. 

White Hall.—This school has 254 chil- 
dren. Under its new management it is ad- 
vancing. I was well aware that Prof, 
Heiges, when taking charge of it, would at 
once give all the emphasis he could to pro- 
per manual and industrial training; and it 
is a pleasure to me to see that his good 
judgment is in full Larmony with that of the 
Department. He points out in his report, 
what has been recognized all along by this 
Department, the insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of proper scientific industrial 
training in these schools. I quote the fol- 
lowing: 

“| contemplated carrying out the law upon the 
subject of industrial education, but discovered 
that a plant embracing motive- power, lathes, 
drills, planes, forges, bellows, etc., would cost, 
at least, five thousand dollars, and in view of 
the possibility of the schools closing in 1890, 
abandoned the plan as impractical. Another 
reason for abandoning the enterprise was that 
I could discern no channel for disposing of the 
work of these unskilled apprentices, necessarily 
crude and unworkmanlike. It could not enter 
into competition with the product of skilled 
labor, in fact, could not be sold for first cost of 
materials, and therefore would be a great loss 
for which there could be no adequate equiva- 
lent. Our instruction, therefore, has been con- 
fined to the farm and garden work for the boys, 
and mending, darning, patching and the mak- 
ing of new garments by the girls, under the in- 
struction of a skilled seamstress.” 

This school has had under its care 1,286 
children. 

St. Pauls Orphan Home.—This school 
has 55 soldiers’ orphans. It was organized 
by the St. Paul’s Classig of the Reformed 
Church in 1867. It has been very much 
improved during the past few years, and is 
now placed in the rank of an advanced 
school. The present management is en- 
tirely satisfactory, and the care of the chil- 
dren, in every respect, is most excellent, 
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This school has had under its care 142 chil- 
dren. 

Tressler.—This school has 102 children. 
This is a church home, under the manage- 
ment of the Lutheran denomination. It 
thus enjoys a double inspection. It is 
doing very satisfactory work. It started 
as a primary soldiers’ orphan school, estab- 
lished by Dr. Burrowes in 1865. In 1867 
it was purchased by Rev. P. Willard for the 
‘¢ General Synod ”’ of the Lutheran Church, 
with the understanding that soldiers’ or- 
phans should continue to be cared for by it. 
Under the management of Rev. Willard, 
from 1869 to the present time, it has pros- 
pered, and is a most excellent Christian 
home for destitute children. Father Wil- 
lard has great experience in the work, and a 
very able corps of teachers aid him. Every 
year the school has been improving, and 
now, in our judgment, stands very high as 
an advanced school. This school has had 
under its care, since its organization, 446 
children. 

In addition to the above, the remaining 
small homes, viz: Church Home, at Phila- 
delphia, has five children ; Children’s Home, 
York, Pa., one child ; Industrial, at Phila- 
delphia, eleven children; Pennsylvania 
Training School, Elwyn, two children ; St. 
John’s Asylum, Philadelphia, two children. 

All admissions to the schools closed June 
1, 1887, and the schools will decrease in 
number by every discharge. The carefully 
prepared tables will show the number going 
out each year upon arriving at the age of 
sixteen. In addition to this there will be 
other discharges from other causes. ‘There 
will, in all probability, be about 1,600 chil- 
dren in the schools at the close, in 1890. 
Some of these may be able to return to their 
homes and find means of completing their 
education. Many, however, will be, as it 
were, homeless and destitute, and some 
proper arrangements should be made for 
them. They might be sent to orphan 
homes of a permanent character, and there 
maintained until they are sixteen or eigh- 
teen years of age, or, if proper industrial 
schools are organized, they might be for- 
warded to such schools, there to remain un- 
til they can be sent out with some prospect 
of success in the world. This whole matter 
is within the determination of the Legisla- 
ture, and will be more fully discussed in a 
subsequent report. 

The enclosed carefully-prepared statistical 
tables will give all the detailed information 
of the schools which is necessary to a clear 
understanding of their work. 
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Assured that great good has been accom- 
plished, and that the schools are in good 
condition to accomplish much more, I re- 
spectfully submit this report. 

E. E. HicBEE, 
Supt. S. O. Schools. 


_———__.--__—- 


LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS. 





BY R. N. BEMBERTON. 





\ ANY teachers have succeeded in secur- 
{VL ing small school libraries, and are striv- 
ing to lead their pupils into the paths of 
good literature. Great numbers of children 
leave school without forming a taste for 
good reading, and those who come up to 
the systematic study of literature in the 
higher departments have, to some extent, 
formed a taste for good or bad reading. It 
is plain that a vast amount of good may be 
done in our common schools in creating 
a love for reading where no such inclina- 
tions exist, and in guiding aright those who 
do read. For this sphere the average text- 
book course in literature was not intended, 
and if used would prove a failure. 

A taste for good literature will grow if 
cultivated. This growth must proceed from 
the best reading with which the pupil is 
familiar, however simple that may be. A 
few preliminary exercises, for older pupils, 
are given, which may be useful in arous- 
ing an interest in the subject. These exer- 
cises should be written, using either the 
blackboard or slips of paper, and should also 
be multiplied, varied or modified, as the 
occasion requires. 

1. Find out what your pupils have read. 
This may be done in various ways, but a 
good way is to give them a list of authors 
or books and let each pupil mark the ones 
he has read. To test their literary taste, 
ask them to hand you the names of the best 
pieces they have ever read, These lists 
should all be signed, collected, and pre- 
served for reference in the work. If the 
title of any good book occurs on a majority 
of the papers, their appreciation of that one 
may be drawn out to others without difficulty. 
If no proper starting point can be ascer- 
tained, begin with common matter found in 
their readers, etc. 

2. Arouse an interest in the subject. This 
can never be done in the average district 
school by beginning with lessons on Ceed- 
mon or Chaucer, or by dividing the subject 
into periods and discussing the age of Eliza- 
beth. Instead of that, invent simple exer- 
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cises that will give the pupils employment, 
and they will soon become interested. The 
following are a few examples: 

Repeat or write quotations that will excite 
curiosity. Tell them to read the pieces in 
which these lines occur: 


“Lo! in the midst of the scene a breathless 
messenger entered, 

Bringing in hurry and heat the terrible news 
from the village.” 


“ Meanwhile Hannah the housemaid had closed 
and fastened the. shutters, 

Spread the cloth and lighted the lamp on the 
table.” 

“Thus, as they sat there were footsteps, and 
sudderly lifted 

Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung 
back on its hinges.” 


Tell those who fail to appreciate Long- 
fellow to find out the author of Hail Colum- 
bia, Home, Sweet Home, Star Spangled 
Banner, America, The Old Oaken Bucket, 
Battle of the Kegs, and other common pieces. 


What are the titles of the pieces in which 
the following lines occur: 


*‘ Land of the forest and the rock—” 

“Up from the meadows rich with corn—”’ 

“At midnight in the forest shades—’’ 

“Hail to the land whereon we tread—” 

“To err is human—" 

Who were the authors of the following? 

“Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.” 

“Learn to live, and live to learn.” 

“Man is called a laughing animal.” 

“Do you suppose there is any country where 
they do not scald milk-pans?”’ 

“T am monarch of all I survey.”’ 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” 


Who wrote of— 

Arcadia, The Happy Valley, The Pilgrim 
Fathers, The Dismal Swamp, etc. 

Have you ever read anything about— 

A Shipwreck, A Snow Storm, An Orphan, A 
Stormy Night, A Kind Lady, A Prison, A Fire- 
side, A Spinning Wheel, A Church Yard, A 
Cruel Man, etc. 

What author originated the expression— 

Almighty Dollar, Circumlocution Office, Hub 
of the Universe, Yahoo, etc. 

Who was known as— 

The English Opium Eater, Boz, The Great 
Unknown, The Wizard of the North, Timothy 
Titcomb, Fanny Fern, George Eliot, etc. 

To what authors do the following charac- 
ters belong: 

The Artful Dodger, The Bigendians, Ichabod 
Crane, Mrs. Grundy, Long Tom Coffin, Mrs. 
Malaprop, Man in Black, Becky Sharp, Lady 
Teazle, Uncle Toby, Agnes Wickfield, and 
Sam Weller. 
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What is meant by— 

The Spasmodic School, Holy Grail, Storm 
and Stress Period, Lake Poets, Poet Laureate, 

Read aloud : 

The story of Joan of Arc, Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare, Rasselas, Scott's Tales of a Grand- 
father, or Ruskin's King of the Golden River. 

Western School Fournal. 


 <--- - 


HEREDITY IN EDUCATION. 


tains its sway, but not in defiance of 
other laws. The curve of our being is the 
resultant not of one, but of many forces. 
In a recent journey through the country my 
young companion said, ‘‘ There come two 
hard cracklins.’’ Two young men were 
approaching, the one carrying a gun, the 
other leading a dog; both were slouching 
along with a gait that betokened physical as 
well as moral shiftlessness, I asked my 
companion to tell me their names. How 
strangely familiar they sounded. Had I 
been asked twenty-five years ago to name 
two of the most worthless characters in all 
that community, my answer would have 
been the same as that now given to me. 
Could it be that these two men had pre- 
served their youth while time had left such 
traces on the rest of us? No, a vicious life 
had borne its fruit, but each vicious father 
had left a worthy representative in his son, 
a ‘* chip of the old block.”’ 

Such examples might give us hopeless 
views of life and make us think our labor in 
vain, were there no other side to the picture. 
Two intemperate fathers in this same com- 
munity died in early manhood, and each 
left a little son to the care of a widowed 
mother. Neither of these boys knew aught 
of a father’s training, yet each, as he grew 
older, gave painful evidence of inherited 
tendencies. There were sad falls, and fora 
time the case seemed hopeless. At length 
a mother’s prayers, a mother’s tears, higher, 
deeper, superhuman influences wrought up- 
on them and both have been snatched from 
the yawning gulf, and after many stumb- 
lings they have for years stood firmly on the 
rock. We do not ignore the existence of 
inherited tendencies to good or evil when 
we labor for the mortal and spiritual ad- 
vancement of the race. We recognizein it a 
force sometimes opposing, sometimes aiding 
our efforts, but we also see in it a conserva- 
tion of energy which may reappear when 
the toiler has gone torest. Ifthe combined 
effort of many teachers has lifted a people 


be ‘terrible law of heredity’’ main- 
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to a higher plane of thinking and living, it 
may be truly said to that people, ‘‘ The pro- 
mise is unto you and to your children.’’ If 
then, that ‘‘ terrible law’’ seems to impede 
our progress, we have this consolation, that 
where we lift a race to a higher life we are 
setting in motion a great balance wheel 
which will not retard, but rather accelerate 
the upward movement.— Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


ANSWERING LETTERS. 


BY J. P. LAMBERTON. 
OT long since I had occasion to notify 
a venerable bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal church of a matter affecting an 
institution of which he was a trustee. Al- 
though the letter really needed no reply, 
and the bishop’s infirm health might have 
been sufficient excuse for his not writing, I 
was certainly pleased at receiving in a few 
days a kind acknowledgment of my note. 
The reply was but one instance among many 
of the unfailing courtesy of this truly Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

About the same time I wrote to a judge 
who was then holding court in a Jarge city. 
I had been acquainted with the judge before 
he was admitted to the bar, but had not 
seen him since that time. The letter was on 
a personal topic, and I should not have been 
surprised if the pressure of his professional 
duties had compelled him to delay answer- 
ing. Nevertheless, promptly, by return of 
mail, came a full answer to my question. 

In the same week I sent a letter of in- 
quiry to the secretary of one of the largest 
railroad companies in this country. It was 
not on tailroad business, but the secretary's 
answer came just as promptly as in the pre- 
vious case. And further, when he after- 
wards obtained some additional information 
on the point inquired about, he kindly sent 
me a second letter a few days later. That 
showed that he had not forthwith dismissed 
the matter, but really desired to oblige his 
correspondent. 

Again I wrote the principal retail mer- 
chant of a large city. I had observed an 
error of fact in a statement prominently dis- 
played in his store, and remarked to a com- 
panion, at the time of my visit, that, though 
not personally acquainted with the proprie- 
tor, I should call his attention to the mis- 
take. He attempted to dissuade me, on the 
ground that there would be no result from 
an unknown correspondent’s letter. But 
just as promptly as in any previous case 
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came the merchant’s autograph letter of 
cordial thanks, while a clerk’s more formal 
letter followed in a few days, stating that the 
correction had been made as suggested. 
Apart from the several subjects of these 
letters to busy men in widely different walks 
of life, the promptness with which they all 
responded was noteworthy. This wecek’s 
experience might readily go to prove that 
there is no one so steadily occupied that he 
cannot answer in due time the letters written 
to him for sufficient reason. We may ex- 
cept requests for autographs, congratulatory 
letters, and similar writing, in regard to 
answering which each one may make his 
own rule according to his own convenience 
or pleasure. Yet all have not learned the 
rule requiring an answer to letters, properly 
so called. I had an example shortly before 
the week referred to. A young minister 
came to labor in the city where I have long 
resided. Having learned of an enterprise 
which he had undertaken for the benefit of 
his congregation, I wrote to express my ap- 
proval, and also to help in the good work 
which he had begun. ‘There is reason to 
believe that the letter did prove of service 
for this purpose, yet months have elapsed 
without a reply from the minister. It can- 
not be that he is more fully occupied with 
important duties than other correspondents 
mentioned. It must be that he has not yet 
learned the duty of answering letters. 
' Men steadily busy always find or make 
time to answer promptly the ten, twenty or 
hundred letters which encounter them from 
day today. This promptness is an essential 
part of the system which enables them to 
keep pace with the demands of their posi- 
tion. But the spasmodically busy man, in 
his hurry to do half his work, feels compelled 
to postpone and neglect the other halt, and 
letters are easily treated thus, for they make 
no complaint. The careless man, too, is 
apt to be forgetful of replying to letters 
received, as he is of the other courtesies of 
human intercourse. But the diligent man 
who is worthy to stand before kings, prac- 
tices punctuality—‘ the politeness of kings’’ 
—in answering letters.—.S. S. Zimes. 


--- — 


How should the heart of a little child be? 

As pure as the lily that blooms on the lea, 

As clear as the dews from the heavens that fall, 
As true as the mirror that hangs on the wall, 
As fresh as the fountain, as gay as the lark 
That trills out its song ‘twixt the day and the dark, 
As glad as the angels, when soaring they fly 
On the bright wings of love to their home in the 


sky. 
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THE HISTORY OF CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 


BY C. M. HEWINS. 


T is hard to imagine a world without 
books for children. There have been 
children’s stories and folk-tales ever since 
man first learned to speak. ‘‘ Many of 
them,’’ in Thackeray’s words, ‘‘ have 
been narrated, almost in their pres- 
ent shape, for thousands of years since, to 
little copper-colored Sanscrit children 
The very same tale has been heard by the 
Northmen Vikings, as they lay on their 
shields on deck ; and by the Arabs, couched 
under the stars in the Syrian plains, when 
the flocks were gathered in, and the mares 
were picketed by the tents.’’ Children’s 
books, howéver, are a late growth of litera- 
ture. Miss Yonge says: ‘‘Up to the 
Georgian era there were no books at all for 
children or the poor, excepting the class- 
books containing old ballads, such as Chevy 
Chase . . . and short tales, such as The 
King and the Cobbler, Whittington and his 
Cat.’’ We shall nevertheless see that there 
were English books for children (and it is 
with no others that we have to deal) long 
before this time. 

Puer ad Mensam is ascribed to John Lyd- 
gate, about 1430, and is in the Lambeth 
Manuscripts. The Babees Book, in the 
Harleian Manuscripts, was written about 
1475, for children of royal or noble blood 
then serving as pages in palace or castle. 
The English version is translated from the 
original Latin, but both author and trans- 
lator are unknown. 

**O Babees yonge,’’ the writer says, ‘‘ My 
Book only is made for youre lernynge.”’ 
The ‘‘ Babees ’’ are exhorted to salute their 
lord ; to hold up their heads and kneel on 
one knee; to look straight at whoever 
speaks to them ; to answer sensibly, shortly, 
and easily ; to stand till told to sit ; to keep 
head, hands, and feet quiet ; not to scratch 
themselves, lean against posts, etc. They 
are told to turn their backs on no one, to be 
silent while their lord drinks, and, when al- 
lowed to sit down, to tell no low stories or 
scorn any one, but to be meek and cheerful, 
and thankful for praise. ‘They are warned 
not to interfere in affairs of the household, 
to be ready for service, and the author 
adds— 

“ Gif ye shoulde at God ask yow a bone, 


Als to the worlde better in noo degre 
Mihte ye desire thanne nurtred (well-bred) for to 
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They must wait on their lord at table, and 
give him water to wash his hands; cut, not 
break, their own bread; eat soup with a 
spoon, but not to leave the spoon in the 
dish, or lean on the table, hang over the 
dish, or fill the mouth too full, or pick teeth 
or nails. They are to wipe their mouths, 
and keep their cups clean for others to drink 
from; never eat with their knives, or cut 
meat hastily and as a farm-laborer would 
mangle it. They are to use a clean plate 
and knife for cheese, and wash knife and 
hands at the end of the meal. 

A Lesson of Wysedome exhorts a child— 

“Clem thou not ouer hows ne walle 

For no frute, bryddes, ne balle ; 

And, chyld, cast no stonys ouer men hows, 

Ne cast no stonys at no glas wyndowys; 

Ne make no crying, yapis, ne playes, 

In holy chyrche on holy dayes.”’ 
The child is told to get home by daylight ; 
keep clear of fire and water; take care of 
book, cap, and gloves, under penalty of 
whipping ; make no faces behind backs ; 
rise early, go to school, and learn fast if he 
wishes to become a bishop. 

The Young Children’s Book, from the 
Ashmolean Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, says— 

“ Aryse betyme oute of thi bedde, 

And blysse thi brest & thi forhede, 

Than wasche thi hondes & thi face, 

Keme thi hede, & Aske god grace 

The to he!pe in All thi werkes.’’ 
The hints on table manners are much the 
same as in the Babees Book, but the Chil- 
dren’s Book has additions on the conduct of 
life : 

*« Vse no suerynge nother lyenge, 

Yn thi sellynge & thi byenge. 


Gete thy gowd with treweth & wynne, 

And kepe the out of dette & synne.”’ 
After dinner, says the Lytylle Childrenes 
Lytil Boke, in the Harleian collection, 

‘ Aryse up soft & stylle, 

And iangylle neither with Jak ne Iylle, 

But take thi leve of the hede lowly, 

And thank hym with thyne hert hyghly, 


Than men wylle say thereafter 
That a gentylleman was heere.”’ 


A very rare book, which Dibdin bought 
for thirty pounds for Earl Spencer, at the 
Roxburghe sale, is Dives Pragmaticus, ‘‘A 
booke in English metre of the great mar- 
chaunt man called Dives Pragmaticus, very 
preaty for children to rede; whereby they 
may the better, and more readyer, rede and 
wryte wares and Implementes in this world 
contayned. . . . When thou sellest aught 
unto thy neighbour, or byest anything of 
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him, deceave not, uor oppresse him, etc. 
Imprinted at London in Aldersgate strete, 
by Alexander Lacy, dwellyng beside the 
Wall. The xx.v of Aprell, 1563.”’ 

There is a preface to ‘‘ all occupations now 

under the sunne:”’ 

« Al Brewers, Bakers, Butchers, and Cookes, 

Al Printers, Stacioners, and sellers of bookes, 

Al Poulters, and Pedders, that ryde day and nyght, 

Al Farmours, and Owners, that in Money delyght. . 

Al Coller makers, Ropers, and Turners of dyshes, 

Al makers of Nets, and catchers of Fyshes.”’ 

At the end of this preface is, ‘‘ And thus 

endeth the declaration of the great Mar- 

chaunt of the world, called Dives Pragmat- 

icus. Here followeth the book, and his 

calyng of people to sale of his marchaun- 

dyse ; with a reheersall of part of his wares 

by name.’’ He says: 

“I have inke, paper, and pennes to lode with a 
barge, 

Primers and abces, and bookes of small charge, 

What lack you, scollers? come hether to me, 

I have fine gownes, cloakes, jackets and coates, 

Fyne iurkins, dublets, and hosen without motes ; 

Fyne daggers, and knyves,and purses for grotes, 

What lacke, you, my friend ? Come hether to me.”’ 
The verses end with a moral: 

“ Honest myrth in measure, is a pleasant thyng, 

To wryte and to rede well, be gyftes of learnyng ; 

Remember this well, all you that be young, 

Exercise vertue, and rule well your toung.”’ 

Children had all this time been learn- 
ing their letters, not exactly from books, 
but from ‘‘hornbooks’’ and ‘“battle- 
dores,’’ the invention of some thrifty and 
saving person in the days when books 
were dear. A hornbook of 1570, and 
another on whose back is a portrait of 
Charles I. in armor, have only a single leaf, 
with the alphabet, large and small, the 
Lord’s prayer, and monosyllables. At the 
top of the older one is a large cross—the 
‘* Christ-cross,’’ from which the alphabet is 
often called the criss-cross row—and below 
are the Roman numerals. There is a piece 
of transparent horn in front, to keep the 
paper from wet fingers, and the whole is set 
in a wooden frame with a handle. This 
handle has sometimes a hole for a string, to 
sling the book to the scholar’s girdle. It is 
thought that leaden plates were sometimes 
used for the same purpose, as moulds for 
them still exist. The battledore, or first 
book for children, a later, substitute for the 
hornbook, was printed on a card, and con- 
tained the alphabet and simple combinations 
of letters. 

John Locke, in his Thoughts on Educa- 
tion (1691), suggests that when a child be- 
gins to read, some easy, pleasant book, like 
Esop’s Fables or Reynard the Fox, with 
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pictures if possible, should be put into his 
hands. He adds, ‘‘ What other books there 
are in English of the kind above-mentioned, 
fit to engage the liking of children, and 
tempt them to read, I do not know, but am 
apt to think that children, being generally 
delivered over to the method of schools, 
where the fear of the rod is to inforce, and 
not any pleasure of the employment to in- 
vite them to learn, this sort of useful books, 
amongst the number of silly ones that are 
of all sorts, yet have had the fate to be 
neglected ; and nothing that I know has 
been considered of this kind out of the or- 
dinary road of the hornbook, primer, 
Psalter, Testament, and Bible.’’ 

They were for a long time the only school 
reading: books used in New England, as in 
Old England; and it has been said that the 
reason why so few old Bibles remain in this 
country is that they were thumbed, torn, 
and at last destroyed as school books. An- 
other theory, however, is that they cost so 
much that the early settlers could not afford 
to buy them. The subject of the New Eng- 
land primer has been ably treated by Dr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, who says that in 1691 
Benjamin Harris, printer and bookseller in 
Boston, advertised, ‘‘ A second Impression 
of the New England Primer, enlarged, to 
which is added more Directions for Spelling ; 
The Prayer of King Edward the 6th and 
Verses made by Mr. Rogers the Martyr, left 
as a Legacy to his Children.’’ No copy is 
known to be extant. The verses made by 
Mr. John Rogers had been printed in Bos- 
ton, in 1685, by Samuel Green, in a primer 
called the Protestant Teacher for Children, 
of which there is a mutilated copy in the 
library of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. ‘This primer was 
printed both in Boston and Philadelphia be- 
fore 1688. Benjamin Eliot, Boston, 1708, 
advertised ‘‘ The First Book for Children ; 
or, the Compleat School- Mistress, etc.’’ In 
1715 Timothy Green had ‘‘ lately published 
at New London A Primer for the Colony of 
Connecticut; or, an introduction to the 
true Reading of English. To which is 
added, Milk for Babes (Rev. John Cotton’s 
Catechism for Children). The oldest com- 
plete New England primer in existence was 
printed in Boston, in 1737, by Thomas 
Fleet, the son-in-law of the Mrs. Goose 
whom common report calls the singer of the 
nursery songs collected and published by 
him under her name. The evidence in favor 
of her and of the French Mére |’ Oie, a sur- 
vival of Bertha Broadfoot, may be easily 
found and weighed ; students of New Eng- 
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land antiquities being in favor of one side, 
those of folk-lore of the other. Isaac Watts, 
in 1720, in the ninth year of his famous 
visit to Sir Thomas Abney, which was to be 
for a week, and lasted thirty-six years, pub- 
lished the Divine and Moral Songs for Chil- 
dren, which he had written for the daugh- 
ters of his friend. He wrote, too, an Art 
of Reading and Writing English, and pub- 
lished in 1726 ‘‘ The Knowledge of the 
Heavens and Earth made easy ; or, the first 
principles of Geography and Astronomy 
Explained.’’ His Catechisms for Children 
and Youth and, Short View of the Whole 
Scripture History in Questionsand Answers, 
appeared in 1730. 

The fairy-tales and wonder-stories sold in 
England by chapmen, and now treasured in 
libraries, were, many of them, of French 
origin, either from the old metrical ro- 
mances, or tales collected by Perrault and 
the Comtesse d’Aulnoy, Cinderella, Valen- 
tine and Orson. The White Cat, The Yel- 
low Dwarf, Beauty and the Beast, are all of 
direct French descent, and were once as 
dear to story-lovers of all ages as they have 
always been to children. Some of the chap- 
books are distinctively English, as, for ex- 
ample, The History of Thomas Hickathrift, 
in whose adventures Thackeray thought that 


he could discover the robust style of Henry 


Fielding. This story is less known than 
many of the other old tales, and is worth 
recounting. ‘here is a Norfolk legend of 
a giant called Hickafric, from whom 
Thomas’s adventures are probably derived. 
He lived in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, had more strength than six horses 
or twenty men, became a brewer’s servant, 
fought with and killed a giant, taking pos- 
session of his cave and riches, and living 
happy ever after, with an occasional fight to 
keep his spirits up. It is in the description 
of the battle with the giant that Thackeray 
finds traces of the hand which wrote of the 
immortal contest between Molly Seagrim 
and Goody Brown, and the previous Homeric 
village battle. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, one Ralph 
Newberie, whose name is still seen in black- 
letter copies of Hakluyt, Holinshed, and 
Stow, was a London publisher. More than 
a hundred years later, a boy named John 
Newbery, claiming descent from him, was 
growing up on a farm in the little village of 
Waltham St. Lawrence, Berkshire. Like 
many another country boy, he preferred 
town life to the farm, and, being fond of 
books, went into the office of a printer in 
Reading. The printer died within ten 
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years, and Newbery, who was one of his 
executors, married his widow, and contin- 
ued the business; printing a newspaper, 
compounding and selling medicines, and 
keeping something like one of our ‘‘ coun- 
trv stores.”’ In 1744 he had become suc- 
cessful enough to open two shops in Lon- 
don, one near Temple Bar, the other at the 
Royal Exchange. The next year he gave 
up both, and established himself in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, combining the sale of 
patent medicines with that of books. 
Both branches of business prospered, and 
Newbery began to try his hand at a third— 
the writing and publication of little books 
for children. Of three hundred books 
published by himand his successors between 
1744 and 1802, of which copies or adver- 
tisements are still in existence, nearly two 
hundred are for children. The first of these, 
issued before the removal to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, is ‘‘A Little Pretty Pocket-Book, 
intended for the Instruction and Amuse- 
ment of Little Master Tommy and Pretty 
Miss Polly, with an agreeable letter to read 
from Jack the Giant Killer, as also a Ball 
and Pincushion, the use of which will in- 
fallibly make Tommy a Good Boy, and 
Polly a Good Girl. . . . Price of the Book 
alone, 6¢., with a Ball or Pincushion, 8¢d,’’ 
A Circle of the Sciences followed, in ten 
small volumes, beginning with The Royal 
Battledore, a folded stiff sheet, with letters, 
pictures, and 
** He that ne’er learns his A B C, 

Fdrever will a blockhead be; 

But he that learns these letters fair, 

Shall have a coach to take the Arr.”’ 

After this the young learner was allured 
into the study of spelling, grammar, arith- 
metic, rhetoric, poetry, logic, and geo- 
graphy, with chronology, which was all that 
history meant to children of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The series was so popular that it 
was published in part in various corrected 
and revised editions up to 1793. The little 
books, less than four inches by three in size, 
were dedicated to children of the royal fam- 
ily, or noble personages, and no doubt were 
as useful in their day as Mangnall’s Ques- 
tions were later. They were even called 
snuff-box or waistcoat-pocket volumes, to be 
kept for ready reference in the large pockets 
of the time, that students might extract a 
date, or disputants clinch an argument at 
need. 

The list of Newbery’s books has none for 
children, save for school use, published dur- 
ing the next ten years. Nevertheless, he 
was all the time writing and printing little 
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volumes, all trace of which has perished. 
Before 1760, Oliver Goldsmith and the 
brothers Griffith and Giles Jones were in his 
employ as writers and compilers, and it is 
to them that many of the children’s books 
are due. A writer in Notes and Queries 
says, ‘‘ There are probably scores of his 
[Goldsmith’s] contributions to this branch 
of literature which will never be traced—like 
the ballads we are told he used to scribble 
off at a crown apiece, wandering about the 
streets to hear them sung, and listen to the re- 
marks and criticism, of the casual audience.’’ 
From 1760 to 1767 John Newbery and his 
family lived in Canonbury House, Isling- 
ton, a building dating from the fourteenth 
century, where poets and statesmen have 
lodged. Newbery’s son Francis says that 
Goldsmith was at one time a dweller in the 
upper story, and often read to him passages 
from his poems, such as the Traveller and 
the ballad from the Vicar of Wakefield. 
Goldsmith’s money affairs were always hope- 
lessly entangled with his publisher’s, and 
the scene where ‘‘the philanthropic book- 
seller in St. Paul’s Churchyard,’’ with his 
red pimpled face, lends a few guineas to Dr. 
Primrose, ill and penniless at a little ale- 
house many miles from home, is no doubt 
uot far from the truth. 

In 1765, the following advertisement ap- 
peared: ‘‘ Mr. Newbery intends to publish 
the following important volumes, bound and 
gilt, and hereby invites all his little friends 
who are good to call for them at the Bible 
and Sun, in St. Paul’s Churchyard; but 
those who are naughty to have none. 1. The 
Renowned History of Giles Gingerbread ; a 
little boy who lived upon learning. 2. The 
Easter Gift: or, the way to be good: a book 
much wanted. 3. The Whitsuntide Gift, 
or the way to be happy: a book very nec- 
essary for all families. 4. The Valentine 
Gift: or how to behave with honour, integ- 
rity, and humanity; very useful with a 
Trading Nation. We are also desired to 
give notice that there is in the Press, and 
speedily will be published either by subscrip- 
tion or otherwise, as the Public shall please 
to determine, The History of Little Goody 
Two Shoes, otherwise called Margery Two 
Shoes.’’ It is doubtful whether Newbery, 
Griffith Jones, or Goldsmith wrote Goody 
Two Shoes; but it is hard to read Mr. 
Welch’s preface to the fac-simile edition of 
1882, and believe that the kindly humor of 
the tale, the characters, so different in their 
individuality from the wooden little men 
and women of many of Newbery’s books, 


the raven, little dog Jumper, and the ghost | Boston, 1787." 
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in the church, did not spring from the same 
source as Moses and the Flamboroughs. 

John Newbery died in 1767, leaving his 
medicine business to his son Francis, and 
directing him to carry on the sale and pub- 
lication of books with his step-brother, 
Thomas Carnan, and his namesake cousin, 
Francis Newbery. 

Children in the colonies had, up to this 
time, no books but such as Franklin speaks 
of in his Autobiography—chap-books, Rob- 
ison Crusoe, and a few stray importations 
from England; but after the Revolution 
there was, in New England at least, no lack 
of small, cheap reprints for them. Isaiah 
Thomas, aself-made man of the best type, 
printer’s apprentice at seven, before he could 
read, afterwards successful bookseller, pub- 
lisher, and author, noted for fine presence 
and courtly manners, and founder of the 
American Antiquarian Society of Worcester, 
was publishing, just a hundred years ago, 
school-books and story-books for children. 
He had at one time sixteen presses, seven of 
them in Worcester ; five bookstores in Mas- 
sachusetts, one in Concord, New Hampshire, 
one in Baltimore, and one in Albany. Hts 
little books are hard to find now, but once 
in a while one, in its original gilt or flowered 
binding, strays into the hands of a collec- 
tor, and is worth, literally, almost its weight 
in gold. At the end of several of these 
little books is a catalogue of ‘* Books for 
the Instruction and Amusement of Children, 
which will make them safe and happy, 
printed and sold by I. Thomas, in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, near the Court-House.’’ 
A comparison with Newbery’s catalogue 
shows that nearly every one of these books 
was reprinted from his publications, with, in 
some cases, changes of words or phrases to 
suit republican taste, as in ‘* Nurse True- 
love’s New Year’s Gift; or the Book of 
Books for Children. Adorned with Cuts; 
and designed for a Present to every little 
Boy who would become a great Man, and 
ride upon a fine Horse ; and to every little 
Girl, who would become a great Woman, 
and ride in a Governour’s gilt Coach.”’ In 
Newbery’s editions of the same book, the 
** gilt Coach’’ is the Lord Mayor's. 

One of the most amusing of the little books 
is ‘The Juvenile Biographer, containing 
the lives of little Masters and Misses ; in- 
cluding a variety of good and bad Charac- 
ters. By a little Biographer. The first 
Worcester edition. Worcester (Massachu- 
setts). Printed by Isaiah Thomas, and sold 
at his Book Store. Sold also by E. Battelle, 
The frontispiece is a bust 
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of the supposed author, a child evidently in 
the last stages of hydrocephalus. The first 
biography of Miss Betsey Allgood states 
that ‘‘this pretty little Miss, though now 
but in the seventh year of her age, has more 
Thought and Prudence than many at seven- 
teen. She works at her Needle to admira- 
tion, reads like a little Queen, and writes a 
very pretty hand.’’ Of Master Billy Bad- 
enough it is told that ‘‘at the age of nine 
years he could read, write, and cast ac- 
counts with any one, had made some pro- 
gress in Latin and French, and understood 
some little matters in Geography. He was 
very good-natured, and readily parted with 
any Thing to his Playfellows.’’ But the 
biographer goes on to say that with these 
virtues and accomplishments he had grave 
faults, for he robbed orchards, went bird’s 
nesting, and killed the little birds, kicked 
up his companion’s heels on the ice, and 
fought with other boys, until his father was 
obliged to send him to sea. 

Miss Amelia Lovebook, a model child of 
eight, and the subject of one of the bio- 
graphies, writes to a friend, ‘‘ Dear Miss, I 
received your kind Invitation since I have 
been in Town, to what you are pleased to 
call a Game of Romps. 1 do not presume to 
take upon me to say, in what Manner little 
Misses should spend their Time; but you 
must pardon me if I say, that I think Time, 
which is so valuable, may be spent in a much 
better manner than Romping. If you in- 
vited me to drink a serious cup of Tea with 
you, I should most certainly have accepted 
the kind offer, which might have, perhaps, 
produced a Conversation to the Advantage 
of us both.’’ Did the writer really mean to 
hold up as an ideal child, a little wizened, 
affected miss, drinking tea, which then, as 
now, was—or should have been—forbidden 
to well-brought up children? Is Miss 
Amelia the parent of the sickly school of 
childish biography that flourished thirty or 
forty years later? 

Another book, not in Welsh’s catalogue 
of Newbery’s publications, unless as Mr. 
Telltruth’s Natural History of Four-Footed 
Beasts, is ‘‘ The Natural History of Beasts,’’ 
which are to be met within the Four 
‘Quarters of the Globe. By Charley Colum- 
bus. Embellished with Pictures. The First 
Worcester Edition. Printed at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, by Isaiah Thomas, 1794.’’ 
It is dedicated to ‘‘ All Good Little Masters 
-and Misses in the United States of Amer- 
ica,’’ and begins with the ‘‘ rhinoceros, 
‘sometimes called the unicorn, from his hav- 
ing one horn only, growitg out of his nose, 
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or snout.’’ The beast’s body takes up so 
much room in the woodcut that only a very 
small piece of his horn is shown. When 
the rhinoceros has killed aman, the book 
says, ‘‘he comes and licks him, and his 
tongue is so rough and hard, that it brings 
off the flesh from the bones.’’ The wood- 
cuts are very droll. The ‘‘tyger’’ is in a 
rampant attitude; the cat and guinea-pig, 
from lack of objects with which to compare 
them, look larger than the bear and hyena ; 
the ‘‘ barbyroussa’s’’ likeness is evidently 
evolved from the inner consciousness of the 
artist, for it has three or four tusks on each 
side of its head, and a tail like a true-lover’s 
knot. Then the camelopardalis is spoken 
of as a very uncommon animal, and a fabu- 
lous Chinese beast, the sucutiro or scutairo, 
not to be found in later works on natural 
history, is depicted and described. 

‘* Jacky Dandy’s Delight ; or the History 
of Birds and Beasts,’’ in the first Worcester 
edition of 1788, includes also Androcles 
and the Lion, The Death and Burial of Cock 
Robin, and a Visit at Homely-Hall, where 
the good old custom of eating pudding be- 
fore meat was observed; for, as the author 
says, ‘* Master Prudence having said grace, 
we all fell to, with a design to destroy a fine 
plumb-pudding that was placed at the bot- 
tom of the table.’’ 

The Father’s Gift has lessons in spelling, 
preceded by this moral song : 

“ Let me not join with those in Play, 
Who Fibs and Stories tell, 
I with my Book will spend the Day, 
And not with such Boys dwell. 
For one rude Boy will spoil a Score, 
As I have oft been told ; 
And one bad Sheep, in Time, is sure 
To injure all the Fold.” 

** Mother Goose’s Melody, or Sonnets for 
the Cradle, in two parts. Part I. The most 
celebrated songs and lullabies of the old 
British nurses, calculated to amuse the chil- 
dren and excite them to sleep. Part II. 
Those of that sweet Songster and Nurse of 
Art and Humours, Master William Shake- 
speare,’’ first printed by Carnan, Newbery’s 
step-son, in 1780, includes in the first part 
the history of Johnny and Betty Winckle, 
the love-tale of the little man and the little 
maid, with burlesque aphorisms from Coke 
and Littleton and other learned authors, and 
the Maggoty Pye which shocked Peter Par- 
ley. 
In ‘*The Brother’s Gift,’’ Miss Kitty 
Bland, who has been spoiled at a boarding- 
school, is reformed by her brother, who, as 
a reward for her excellent needlework makes 
her a present of a fine new pair of stays, a 
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picture of which takes up nearly a whole 
page of the story. 

‘Vice in its proper Shape, or, the won- 
derful and melancholy Transformation of 
several Naughty Masters and Misses into 
those contemptible Animals which they 
most resemble in disposition’ is a warning 
to bad children. In the History of Tommy 
Careless, which still exists in Newbery’s 
edition among a number of Thomas’s re- 
prints, the hero in one week falls out of a 
window into the water, loses both his kite 
and its string, falls out of an apple-tree, 
burns his forehead while melting lead, kills 
his bird by forgetting to turn its water-dish 
towards the cage, and pulls hairs out of 
Dobbin’s tail till the horse kicks him, and 
kills his father’s favorite pointer. The book 
leaves the unhappy boy caught by one 
finger in a mouse-trap. 

The tales and verses, although always ad- 
vertised to be of highly moral tone, are 
often free in speech to a degree that entirely 
unfits them for children’s reading nowadays. 
The copies that remain are either in the orig- 
inal Dutch paper, in rainbow colors, blue, 
green, red, and yellow, with small gilt fig- 
ures, allin the space of less than four inches 
by three, or bound together, half a dozen 
in one fat volume. These were the little 
books which every country schoolmistress 
felt obliged to give ‘‘to all her pupils on 
the closing day of her school. Otherwise 
she would be thought stingy, and half the 
good she had done during the summer would 
be canceled by the omission of the expected 
donations. If she had the least generosity, 
or hoped to be remembered with any respect 
and affection, she must devote a week’s 
wages, and perhaps more, to the purchase of 
these little toy-books.”’ 

The children of to-day owe to Godwin a 
debt of gratitude for suggesting, and the 
firm for publishing, Charlesand Mary Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare and Adventures of 
Ulysses. The authors also wrote, in 1809, 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, ‘‘ for M. J. God- 
win at the Juvenile Library, No. 41 Skinner 
Street.’ Its popularity encouraged the 
brother and sister to compose two very small 
volumes of poetry for children. Charles 
Lamb wrote to Coleridge in the same year, 
** Our little poems are but humble; but they 
have no name. You must read them, re- 
membering they were task-work ; and per- 
haps you will admire the number of subjects, 
all of children, picked out by an old bach- 
elor and an old maid. Many parents would 
not have found so many.’’ The whole edi- 
tion was soon sold out and out of print. 
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About one-third of the poems were printed 
during the next year in two books of selec- 
tions. In 1812 all the poems but three 
were reprinted in Boston. The existence 
of the reprint was, however, unknown in 
England until in 1877 a paper was published 
describing a copy of the original two vol- 
umes which had been bought by a South 
Australian gentleman at a sale in Plymouth, 
England, eleven years before. This paper, 
quoted in United States newspapers, brought 
to light two copies of the Boston edition. 

The tendency in the United States had 
been all this time, as we have seen, to re- 
print English books, either exactly or with 
very slight modifications to suit republican 
taste. From Franklin’s little volumes of 
Bunyan, which he sold to buy some small 
chapmen’s books, a _ historical collection, 
his Plutarch, Defoe, and Spectator, there 
was little change to the end of the century, 
when Buckingham, the Boston printer, had, 
besides the last-mentioned work, Robinson 
Crusoe, Goody Two Shoes, Tom Thumb, 
Michael Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom, a 
file of almanacs, Gulliver’s Travels, The 
History of the Pirates, The Vicar of Wake- 
field, Tristram Shandy, Tom Jones, and 
Junius. But school-books were scarce and 
dear during the Revolution, and Noah 
Webster, foreseeing that works like Dil- 
worth’s New Guide to the English Tongue, 
probably intended for charity schools, would 
not long be useful in a new country, pub- 
lished his Grammatical Institute, containing 
a little general information for country boys 
and girls who had few books, and later his 
typical New England spelling- book. 

Dr. Holmes tells how much more New 
England boys and girls used to hear, in 
books, of English birds and flowers, and 
game, and social customs, than of their own, 
and how he used to find himself in a strange 
world, ‘‘ where James was called Jem, not 
Jim, as we heard it . . . . where naughty 
schoolboys got through a gap in the hedge, 
to steal Farmer Giles’s red-streaks, instead 
of shinning over the fence to hook old 
Daddy Jones’s Baldwins; where Hodge 
used to go to the alehouse for his mug of 
beer, while we used to see old Joe steering 
for the grocery to get his glass of rum . 
where there were larks and nightingales in- 
stead of yellow-birds and bobolinks ; where 
the robin was a little domestic bird that fed 
at table, instead of a great fidgety, jerky, 
whooping thrush.’’ The time was now 
coming when as distinctively American 
characteristics would be found in stories and 
books of amusement as in Webster’s school- 
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books. We owe the change to one man, 
Samuel Griswold Goodrich, born in Ridge- 
field, Connecticut, in 1793. His father was 
a clergyman, who had, for the time, a large 
collection of theological books, but few 
others. The son says, ‘‘ When I was about 
ten years old, my father brought me from 
Hartford Gaffer Ginger, Goody Two Shoes, 
and some of the rhymes and jingles now 
collected under the name of Mother Goose, 
with perhaps a few other toy books of that 
day. These were a revelation. Of course 
I read them, but, I must add, with no real 
relish.’’ A little later, one of the boy’s 
companions lent him a book with some of 
the popular fairy and giant tales, which in- 
spired him with such horror that his mother 
was obliged to tell him that they were not 
true, but invented to amuse children. With 
fine scorn and the true matter-of-fact Parley 
spirit, the child replied, ‘‘ Well, they don’t 
amuse me.’’ He grew up with the belief 
that the children’s books of the day were 
full of nothing but liesand horrors, exciting 
those who read them to crime and blood- 
shed. At twelve, however, he was delighted 
with Robinson Crusoe, and a translation of 
one of Madame de Genlis’s tales, explain- 
ing certain marvels by simple physical 
causes. He read, too, The Shepherd of 
twenty years later, 


Salisbury Plain, and 
while telling Hannah More how he had en- 
joyed it, formed the idea of Parley’s Tales. 
In 1827, he published the first of them. In 
the next thirty years he wrote or edited 
more than a hundred volumes, most of them 
for children or schools, told in a pleasant 


and familiar style. 
can hardly see his little History of the 


United States, with chapters on Central | 
and South America, without recognizing as 


the sources of many ideas useful in later life 


the hideous little woodcuts of the Pilgrims | 


landing in a snowstorm, the Dustin family 
attacked by the Indians, the burning of 


Schenectady, or Captain Waterton on the | 


cayman’s back. It is just possible that true 
tales of Indian barbarities may impress a 


sensitive child with as great a sense of hor- | 


ror as legends of giants, but Peter Parley 
seems never to have thought so. 


false, it was wrong. 
in his autobiography, of attempts to revive 
the old fairy-tales, and treats Halliwell’s 
edition of the nursery rhymes of England 
as if it were beneath notice. His mind was 
essentially prosaic, but he did a great work 
in simplifying history, geography, and books 
of travel for children. 
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In his | 
mind if a thing was true it was right; if | 
He speaks with scorn, | 
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Jacob Abbott published his Young Chris- 
tian in 1832, and from that time until his 
death, in 1879, was constantly writing for 
young people. Who is not grateful, not- 
withstanding late irreverent burlesques, for 
the simple pictures of happy child-life in 
the Rollo, Lucy, Jonas, and Franconia 
books? Old-fashioned as they seem now, 
they are so full of common sense, and have 
so clear an idea of children’s relations to 
each other and their elders, that some of 
them should be on every child’s bookshelves. 
The young people of fourteen or fifteen, 
like Beechnut and Mary Bell, who act as 


| guides and teachers to children a few years 
| younger, are remarkably mature, and have 


a wonderful development of reason, judg- 
ment, and knowledge of child-nature; but 
their advice is always good and worthy of 
remembrance. Then, too, these are dis- 
tinctively New England story-books. The 
children go sleighing and coasting, walk on 
snow-shoes, pop corn, roast apples, and do 
a thousand things such as country boys and 
gir's delight in. They learn, too, to use 
their eyes in traveling, and many a grown- 
up man or woman of to-day, who cannot 


| tell why London or Paris looks so familiar, 


is indebted to Rollo in Europe for knowl- 
edge absorbed so long ago that its source 
has been forgotten. 

Between 1840 and 1850, a German influ- 
ence was felt in children’s books. Grimm’s 
tales had been translated before, but Gam- 
mer Grethel and little stories of real life 
came on the scene. Illustrations and type 
began to be better. Soon after 1850, really 
beautiful colored pictures were to be seen in 


of the Atlantic. Hans Andersen was by 
this time well-known to English-reading 
children. The reign of fairy-tales had be- 
gun again with the study of folk-lore. 

With fairy-tales and hero-legends re- 


| written and simplified for children, with 


history told in story-form, there is only one 
danger—that young readers will be satisfied 
with abridgments, and know nothing in 
later years of great originals. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
a eee 


THE violet looks from its lowly bed 
To the sun that is shining overhead. 


The sun looks down from the azure sky 
And pours its light into the violet’s eye. 


Faith looks up to the Eternal Throne, 
Whence “ light is for the righteous sown,” 


And grace descends from heaven above, 
Filling the soul with peace and love. 
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*“ Ye may be aye stic kin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be Lcortatoad when we re sleepin’. . Scotch Farmer 


\HE citcular letter mailed to each of the 
‘| County, City, Borough and Township 
Superintendents gives a brief outline of sub- 
jects to be presented for consideration. It 
is desired to secure full expression of views 
upon these and other topics of special in- 
terest. For this time is needed, and hence 
provision is made for the reading of but 
three formal papers. The convention will 
be held at Harrisburg, commencing Wed- 
nesday, April 11th, at 10 o’clock, and con- 
tinuing two days. 

On Wednesday a paper will be read by 
Prof. D. M. Wolf, Superintendent of Centre 
county, upon ‘‘ Institutes and their General 
Management.’’ The discussion will be 
opened by Supts. R. F. Hoffecker, of Mont- 
gomery county, and George A. Spindler, of 
Washington county. 

On Thursday, Supt. R. M. McNeal, of 
Dauphin county, will read a paper upon the 
subject of ‘‘ Examination and Qualification 
of Teachers.’’ The discussion will be 
opened by Supt. George W. Ryan, of Brad- 
ford county, and M. G. Brumbaugh, of 
Huntingdon county. 

At the meeting of City and Borough Su- 
perintendents a paper will be read by Supt. 
W. H. Shelley, of York, upon the subject, 
‘* Selection and Transfer of Teachers.’’ The 
discussion will be opened by Supts. Geo, J. 
Luckey, of Pittsburgh, and C. A. Babcock, 
of Oil City. 

Ample time will be given for miscellan- 
eous business and such other subjects, in 
addition to those named above, as shall be 
presented in the convention. Let every Su- 
perintendent make such arrangements as 
will insure his attendance at this meeting. 


THE Convention of Superintendents re- 
cently held at the National Capitol was a very 
satisfactory meeting. The attendance was 
good, the topics were of the time, and a live, 
practical interest was manifested in all the 
discussions. More time than usual was given 
for full expression of views upon each topic 
presented. There was, we are glad to say, 
an especially large delegation from Penn- 
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sylvania, probably larger than from any 
other of the States represented, including 
Supts. MacAlister, Luckey, Morrow, Jones, 
Streeter, Babcock, Foster, Buehrle, Philips, 
Shelly, Monroe, Slotter, and others whose 
names we do not now recall, as well as Profs. 
Brooks, Lyte, Noss, Woodruff and Cooper. 

The subject of manual training was first 
taken up, and awakened much interest. Prof. 
Hams’s opening paper defended the neces- 
sity of such training in all our common 
schools. Supt. Marble took the other side. 
His paper, in many respects very valuable, 
suffered somewhat in its peculiar method of 
presentation. It was quite impossible to 
come to any conclusion upon the base of 
any statistics, it being difficult even to de- 
termine the real meaning of ‘‘ manual train- 
ing’’ from the vague and sometimes contra- 
dictory definitions of the same. The result 
of the discussion was the appointment of a 
committee to report a course of manual 
training such as schools might be able 
to adopt in case the general principle is 
acknowledged. 

Other topics came up in their order, and 
were well discussed, but only in way of de- 
liberation. No effort was made to formulate 
anything that might be carried into effect 
in the various States. A pleasant feature 
of the convention was a special reception 
at the White House, attended with much 
cordial hand-shaking. We hope, in our 
next issue, to present at some length the 
proceedings of the convention. 


Dr. Gro. G. Grorr sends us the following 
note, under the title, ‘‘A Late Explana- 
tion,’’ which we take pleasure in giving in- 
sertion at his request : 


””? 


Mr. Editor—A valued friend in one of our 
State Normal Schools has called my attention to 
the fact that in my recent strictures on these 
schools, I gave no credit to the men and women 
who are laboring so hard to do good and true 
work in the cause of education in them. This 
was an unintentional oversight on my part. I 
know that there are many excellent teachers, no- 
ble men and women, in these schools, who are 
doing the best work they can in their positions, 
which are not always free from vexations. But 
I have no quarrel with men. It is with the sys- 
tem under which these schools are operated that 
I wished to protest against the present gross in- 
justice of the State in aiding a few schools and 
withholding aid from others. Thesystem is bad, 


not the teachers in the schools. 
GEO. G. GROFF. 


Truly, 
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HONOR OF THE STATE. 


PROMOTION OF CLERK THE CAUSE OF SOLDIERS’ 
ORPHANS EXCITEMENT. 


SLANDER RECORD IN APPLETON’S ANNUAL. 


HE annual report of the Superintendent 
of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools will be 
found elsewhere in this issue of the Zhe 
Journal. The number of institutions in 
which soldiers’ orphans are now maintained 
is 17; the number of such orphans in schools 
and homes May 31, 1887, was 2,774; thenum- 
ber admitted since the schools went into op- 
eration is 14,810; the cost of the system for 
the past year has been $338,469.26, and the 
entire cost of system thus far, $8,629,822. 20. 
This sum, expended during a period of 
twenty-five years, means the solemn pledge 
redeemed which was made in behalf of the 
State to her citizen soldiery ; it means also 
intelligent and honorable manhood and 
womanhood, everywhere throughout the 
Commonwealth, for thousands of our citi- 
zens who would otherwise have been with- 
out the inestimable advantages of intellectual 
and moral training. Thus it stands forth 
upon the records of the State not less a vast 
benefaction conferred than an honest obli- 
gation fairly discharged. 

The ordeal of fire through which these 
schools have recently passed has been such 
as to test their quality to the utmost degree. 
Nobly have they withstood the test, approv- 
ing themselves no base coin but genuine 
metal. They are now known of all men, 
and the good work they have done, and are 
doing, has more adequate recognition 
throughout the State than would have been 
possible but for this crusade of personal 
vengeance. 
neither princely salary—much less the 
modest figure of $1,250 per annum—nor 
high official position for any term of years 
however long, could make amends for his 
late experience of shameless vituperation 
and outrage. Most gladly, in those long 
months of gloom and wearing anxiety, when 
reputation suffered eclipse and honor was 


assailed at every turn, to be rid of all re- 
sponsibility and notoriety in connection with 
the management of these schools, would he 
have served in humblest station and lived 


on cheapest fare. But to have given way 
to the powers of darkness in such a contest, 
would have been to deal himself and the 
schools a more deadly blow than any with- 
in the power of his assailants to inflict. To 
have struck his flag in such a fight would 
have been rankest cowardice, an outrage 


As for the Superintendent: | 
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foul upon himself, his past, his family, his 
friends, and his associates in the direction 
of the general school work of the State as 
well as in that of the Orphan Schools. It 
would have been to merit a future of dis- 
grace and contempt. 

Does such language seem too strong? If 
the reader will turn to Appleton’s Annual 
for 1886, which is issued supplementary to 
Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia, and 
which has been delivered to subscribers and 
others within the past few weeks. he will 
find under the head of ‘‘ Pennsylvania,’’ the 
following paragraph : 

Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homes.—During the year, 
the attention of the Governor was called to cer- 
tain allegations made by a responsible news- 
paper, of neglect, inhumanity, and corruption, 
in the care and maintenance of the Soldiers’ 
Orphans supported in the various orphan schools 
at the expense of the State. Asthe result of an ex- 
haustive examination, he was entirely convinced 
of the truth of the charges made. ‘‘It isimpossible, 
with the evidence procured,” he says, “‘to doubt 
that for many years the generous bounty of the 
State has been systematically and deliberately 
wasted and perverted; the orphans in many 
cases defrauded of the commonest comforts of 
life ; cruelty and inhumanity of the most repul- 
sive character practiced, and the schools con- 
ducted by a combination of mercenary contrac- 
tors in the most corrupt, unlawful, and heart- 
less manner. To do this the laws governing 
the institutions have been disregarded and per- 
sistently violated; the public officers charged 
with their superintendence and government 
have been negligent, incompetent, and studi- 
ously derelict; and, while the investigation was 
being made, either abstained from assistance or 
embarrassed the discovery of the facts. I there- 
fore deemed the first step needed to reform the 
abuses unearthed to be the discharge of the offi- 
cials through whose gross incompetence and 
dereliction they were made possible, and the 
substitution of more faithful and competent in- 
cumbents. The disclosures made by the inves- 
tigation have compelled a marked improvement 
in the condition of the children as to their food, 
clothing, education, and general accommoda- 
tions, as well as in the sanitary arrangements of 
the buildings.” 

This blot upon the escutcheon of the 
State goes permanently upon library shelves, 
public and private, in all parts of the United 
States, in Canada, and even beyond the 
seas. Pennsylvania is the only State that 
has dealt thus generously with the children 
of her soldiers. It was her glory. An irate 
Governor tears this honor from her brow, 
and restores the chaplet after intertwining 
with its olive and laurel but noisome and 
poisonous weeds. It is therefore proper that 
the public should know, in very truth, the 
impelling motive of this slander upon the 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools of Pennsylvania. 
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Were it not that that this statement has 
been published in its present form of his- 
toric record, we should be glad to let the 
odious matter sink into oblivion without 
another word upon it. But this shameless 
and wicked perversion of facts must now be 
set right once and for all, so far as we are 
concerned. ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness,’’ is a command no less imperative 
upon a Governor than upon a clergyman. 
With complete knowledge of the situation, 
weighing every word here used, as in the 
presence of the Infinite Truth, we believe, 

The sole moving cause of the recent Sol- 
diers’ Orphan excitement to have been the 
promotion of a clerk in the Department of 
Orphan Schools at Harrisburg. 

That it was designed, primarily and ex- 
clusively, to crush the Superintendent, and 
to remove everybody connected with the office, 
because of the aforesaid promotion. 

That the condition of the schools—good, 
bad, or indiffercnt—had really nothing to do 
with the original end and purpose of the so- 
called investigation. 

Two clerks are employed in the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. Their 


salaries are respectively $1,800 and $1,400. 
Colonel Paul, who had for a long period 
held the chief clerkship, was about to retire 


from this office, and, in the true spirit of 
civil service reform, the place was promised 
to Mr. Pomeroy, financial clerk, a man of 
the utmost trustworthiness, a most compe- 
tent clerk, and at the same time thoroughly 
familiar with all the details and routine of 
the Department work. 

The Superintendent is under bond in 
twenty thousand dollars for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. This 
consideration alone—were there not others 
of even greater importance—would make it 
imperative that he should have only a tried 
man in the responsible position of chief 
clerk. Such a man he had, beyond doubt 
or controversy, in Mr. Pomeroy, and he 
congratulated himself upon this fact—con- 
fidently expecting that Goverson Pattison 
would regard the matter in the same light 
as himself, and would name a new man for 
the financial instead of the chief clerkship. 

Not the slightest discourtesy, nor any 
semblance of such impropriety, was in- 
tended towards the Governor in this busi- 
ness-like disposition of a purely business 
matter. The Governor, however, for months 
declined to name any one for the financial 
clerkship, when, January 1, 1886, it being 
imperative that action should be no longer 
delayed, the knot of difficulty was cut by 
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the Superintendent himself making such 
appointment. 

At once the Governor’s plan of campaign 
seems to have been determined upon—with 
deadly purpose to crush the Superintendent. 
One John Norris, well chosen for his ap- 
pointed work of defamation, visited without 
delay the various schools to ‘‘ make out a 
case,’’ apparently against the management 
of the schools in their every department, 
but really against the Superintendent in their 
general direction. 

After spending some weeks among them, 
and at the office in Harrisburg, noting what- 
ever suited his purpose, and being afforded 
whatever facilities he might desire for the 
prosecution of the work in hand—which, it 
may be added, was recognized from the be- 
ginning as hostile, and as being inspired by 
the Governor with hostile intent—he pub- 
lished, February 22, 1886, an extraordinary 
statement, occupying several columns of the 
Philadelphia Record, in which, upon a very 
slender basis of fact, he built up a colossal 
structure of misrepresentation and falsehood. 

The work was effectively begua, and with 
all the power of the newspaper press di- 
rectly and indirectly at his command and 
used to the utmost, even to the extent of 
articles, villainously illustrated, in Frank 
Lesie and in many of the local papers of 
Pennsylvania; with the telegraphic con- 
nections of the Associated Press at his con- 
trol; conducting a sham investigation, and 
flooding the State with such frequent re- 
ports as he saw fit to send out to the public, 
the campaign of vituperation and falsehood 
was vigorously carried forward. 

The task appointed this expert without a 
conscience seems to have been a most con- 
genial one, namely, that of destroying pub- 
lic confidence in the Orphan Schools of the 
State, without a thought of right or justice, 
and with a purely personal end in view! 
He planned his work with rare skill, and 
his first moves were those of a master in the 
game of strategy. Had it been to bring 
disgrace upon the Normal School system 
of the State, or a dozen of its leading Col- 
leges, its Insane Asylums or other public 
charities, its best managed prisons or re- 
form schools, or even a dozen of its leading 
churches or clergymen, with the same, al- 
most unlimited, facilities for the publication 
of his reckless distortion of facts, his exhibit 
would have shocked the public mind hardly 
less than his Soldiers’ Orphan showing. 

The Governor says that his attention was 
attracted to the schools by this article of 
February 22d! John Norris, on more than 
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one occasion, while making his visitation 
preparatory to writing his first article, said 
that he was acting under ‘‘ high authority.”’ 
On the 2oth day of January, 1886—three 
weeks before the appearance of his first 
article of February 22d—he said to a re- 
putable gentleman of our acquaintance, who 
gave us the fact shortly afterwards, ‘‘ /¢ zs 
not so much the Inspectors or Managers of 
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the schools that we care about. 
we're after /’’ and, with much emphasis— 
The Governor's behind this.”’ 

These are his exact words, vouched for by 
the most reputable authority. 
indiscreet for this man to make such state- 
ment, as it shows clearly the animus of the 
entire prosecution which was, from first to 
last, little else than persecution. Everything 
possible was done to bring disgrace upon a 
noble charity, because it was thought that, 
in the general odium, the Superintendent 
must be overwhelmed, and thus punished by 


It’s Highee | 


It was very | 
| either grossly exaggerated or wholly false. 





the Executive—for appointing a tried man 
to be his chief clerk ! 

After the so-called ‘‘investigation’’ had 
been sufficiently prolonged, and the State 


made to ring with the John Norris story of | 
| are little, if at all, better than they were 


outrage upon her orphan children, loud, 
frequent, and very positive announcement 
was made of speedy indictment, impending 
lawsuits, immediate suspension from office, 
prompt removal, etc., etc. 
was done, beyond the sending out of sensa- 
tional despatches to the newspaper press. At 
length, after delay of many months, it was 
finally given out, and widely published, that 
the Attorney General had no longer the 
‘*time’’ necessary to prosecute the case 
against the Superintendent! Falsehood 
again. The Attorney General, who is one 
of the ablest criminal lawyers in the State, 
did not fail to prosecute for lack of “Hime, but 
simply because he knew— if possible, even 
better than Governer Pattison himself—- that 
there was no case, nor ever had been / 
Though the ‘‘ case’ was carefully kept out 
of the courts, it was tried everywhere in the 
newspapers. The former stood open at 
Harrisburg and in each county near the 
schools, but it was not justice that was 
wanted. Editors who had never seen a 
Soldiers’ Orphan School, or who were hos- 
tile to the system, took their facts at second- 
hand from the Norris ‘‘ investigation’’ re- 
ports, and their verdict was promptly ren- 
dered. Like a stampede on the western 
plains, or the rapid spread of a prairie 


But nothing | 





fire, the swirling condemnation swept over 
the State. But for the honor of the frater- 
nity—we can ill express our deep sense of | 
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personal gratitude to these true men—there 
were, scattered here and there, editors who 
would not condemn until they had seen for 
themselves. And we know no instance of 
any unprejudiced man’s visiting one or more 
of these schools and going away to spread the 
story of their condemnation! Everywhere 
their doors stood open, challenging investi- 
gation. Committees of citizens, committees 
of the Grand Army, physicians, clergy- 
men, lawyers, superintendents, teachers, 
directors, parents and friends of the chil- 
dren, all came to see, and went away satis- 
fied that the statements they had read were 


And what profitable result has followed 
to the schools from all this wide-spread and 
villainous story of fraud and mismanage- 
ment? In a few directions, no doubt, there 
has been slight improvement—such as might 
naturally be expected in good schools sub- 
jected to so much adverse criticism—all of 
which could have been effected by a few 
quiet words; while in other directions the re- 
sults were discontent, distrust, and demoral- 
ization, some of which has not even yet dis- 
appeared. So that the schools, as a whole, 


when the ‘‘investigation’’ was entered upon 
some two years ago. They were good schools 
then—as they are now—the children being 
all the while, before and since, well clothed, 
well taught, well fed, well cared for in every 
respect. Everywhere will be found the 


| same buildings, with the same sanitary ar- 


rangements ; the same teachers, with the 
same course of school-room training ; the 
same physicians, with the same careful and 
systematic inspection of the pupils; the 
same attendants, the same school arrange- 
ments, and the same general rules for direc- 
tion and government, subject of course to 
ordinary changes which time must naturally 
bring about. 

The only direct result of the ‘‘ investiga- 
tion’’ was the unjust removal from office of 
Rev. J. W. Sayers and Mrs. E. E. Hutter, 
who had for years been devoting their best 
energies to the inspection of the Orphan 
Schools. Appointees of the Governor, 
worthy of the confidence previously reposed 
in them by himself and always by this De- 
partment, they were summarily removed 
solely because they persisted in denying the 
infamous charges made against the schools, 
with whose inner life and management they 
were thoroughly familiar. Mrs. Hutter 
promptly resigned the management of the 
Northern Home in Philadelphia, because of 
this indignity, but was at once unanimously 
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reélected by the Board, and she is now, as 
heretofore, a most valued manager of Sol- 
diers’ Orphans, widely known for her life 
of good works; Rev. Mr. Sayers also, who, 
while engaged as Inspector, was chaplain 
of the Grand Army of Pennsylvania, has 
since been twice reélected to this honor- 
able position—showing conclusively that 
the unwarranted charges against both of 
these conscientious officials, as made in the 
extract from Appleton’s Annual quoted 
above, have all the while been recognized as 
false by those who know best both them- 
selves and their work. 

We may add that the present Inspectors, 
Hon. Mr. Greer and Mrs. Attick, make no 
less favorable reports of the condition of the 
schools than were heretofore received from 
Rev. Mr. Sayers and Mrs. Hutter. Here 
are four persons of rare moral excellence, of 
unusual powers of discernment, intrusted 
with the discharge of a grave public duty 
whose sympathies are awake on every side to 
the wants of these orphaned children—and 
they all alike approve the schools! What 
does it mean, if not that these orphan schools 
have been uniformly good in the past— 
that they are good to-day—and that the 
late crusade was a sham and a crime? 
more recent, 


Another ‘‘ investigation,’’ 
that by the Pacific Railroad Commission, 
of which ex-Governor Pattison was chair- 
man, and John Norris secretary by appoint- 
ment of the chairman, recalls forciby—as 


we have seen it described—their Soldiers’ 
Orphan temper, methods, and results ; and 
we make reference to it here mainly because 
of this family likeness. Mr. Norris was the 
‘statistician’ in this as in the campaign 
against the Orphan Schools; he conducted 
the advertising department of the Commis- 
sion, wherever newspapers were found will- 
ing to publish his despatches; he was a 
leading inquisitor in both cases; and in 
both cases he did his principal more hurt 
than service. From the New York 7ridune 
of recent date we take the following para- 
graphs, which are suggestive in connection 
with the extract from Appleton’s Annual 
quoted above: 

“The refusal of ex-Governor Pattison, chair- 
man. of the Pacific Railroad Commission, to 
agree with his colleagues, surprises no one who 
followed the reports of the proceedings of the 
Commission last summer and fall. Nothing 
could be further removed from the judicial man- 
ner than the deportment of the chairman to- 
ward witnesses, and his direct and indirect ex- 
pressions of opinion on the merits of the 
questions under consideration. So far as he 
and his henchman, the ‘statistician’ (John 
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Norris) were concerned, the proceedings were 
a travesty of anything judicial. These two, 
while they welcomed with unconcealed delight 
all the gossip and hearsay and tittle-tattle of the 
street, were no less open in their manifestations 
of their displeasure whenever a witness appeared 
whose testimony seemed to favor the railroads. 
On the one hand, they set their nets for every- 
thing injurious to the roads and their manage- 
rent, and put aside every rule of evidence that 
none of it might escape. On the other hand, 
they listened with impatience and almost resent- 
ment to testimony favorable to the roads, and 
the cross-examination of such witnesses was 
conducted with brutal insolence on the part of 
the chairman, accompanied by sneers of incred- 
ulity from the statistician. The position of this 
statesman, in brief, was this: that no one con- 
nected with a railroad company could tell the 
truth, and no one opposed to railroads could tell 
anything else. The Commission were at log- 
gerheads among themselves very soon after 
they entered upon their duties, and so contin- 
ued to the end, there being no communication 
between Chairman Pattison and his two asso- 
ciates during the preparation of the reports. 

“It is an open question after reading his 
minority report whether this fearless foe of mon- 
opoly is intentionally dishonest or merely run 
away with by his prejudices to such an extent 
as to entirely upset his judgment. Of one thing, 
however, there can be no manner of doubt: if 
he has acted honestly in making this report he 
must be a man of incorrigible dullness; if he 
has acted intelligently he has treated the whole 
subject with flagrant dishonesty. 

‘‘ For instance, the opening statement of the 
minority report is one calculated to startle the 
ordinary reader, and that it may the more 
surely produce the effect, it is put in the form 
of a head-line setting forth that the Pacific 
roads have received from the Government the 
enormous sum of $447,729,470. Turning to the 
report of the majority, we find Messrs. Ander- 
son and Littler ayreeing in the statement that 
the aid extended by Government to all the Pa- 
cific roads, including bonds and lands, amounts 
to $97,160,430. Flere is a difference at the start 
of over three hundred and fifty million dollars 
between the minority and majority, upon the es- 
sential point of the amount of aid furnished 
these companies by the Government. How 
comes this about ? 

“Tt will be found upon examination that the 
majority use a very simple process. They com- 
pute the value of the entire land grant at $1.25 
per acre, the price at which it was held by the 
Government (and without the railroads it could 
not be sold at any price), and add it to the sum 
of the bonds actually issued. The ingenious 
Pattison adds to the price of the lands the en- 
hanced value given them by the building of the 
roads, presenting this as the amount of aid in 
lands. This, with aid from other sources, that 
is, town and county bonds, is added to the prin- 
cipal and interest on the subsidy bonds, making 
$247 ,939,220. 

Even now some $200,000,000 remain to be 
accounted for. Doubtless the reader will won- 
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der by what process our reformer piles up this 
additional obligation. The answer is that, after 
adding the interest for thirty years to the prin- 
cipal, he computes the interest on the interest 
and adds that in, as part of the aid furnished 
by the Government. The beauty of this calcu- 
lation is shown by a comparison of the amount 
of interest payable on the principal with that 
charged for the use of the interest. The use of 
the principal ($64,623,512) for thirty years, it 
will be found, is worth $114,261,247.50 ; the use 


of the interest for that time is worth $199,790,- | 


250.19, or $85,529,002.69 more than the entire 
interest itself. 

“What can be the motive for such silly ex- 
aggeration as this? Is Mr. Pattison so dull of 
comprehension that he has permitted his ‘ stat- 
istician’ to foist these absurd figures into his re- 
port, or is he himself responsible for this per- 
version of facts and dishonest arrangement of 
figures 7" 

The above may serve as a sort of side- 
light upon the subject under consideration 
—in parts, it is photographic in its accur- 
acy as a description of the line of proced- 
ure followed in the ‘‘investigation’’ of the 
Orphan Schools—and, though much might 
be added, we hasten to close this article al- 
ready too long. 

It was widely published in the news- 
papers, and accepted as fact by those who 
had no other means of knowing the truth— 
that, under ‘‘a new system of rules,’’ the 
schools had greatly improved. No new 
rules have been anywhere given out or en- 
forced. It is true that some modification 
of the old rules was sent to Governor Patti- 
son for his examination and approval ; but 
as he had not returned them to this Depart- 
ment at the time of his retirement from 
office, no ‘‘ new rules’’ have at any time 
been in force in the schools. No schools 
have been closed, nor have any new ones 
been opened. No ‘‘contracts’’ have been 


made anywhere, nor are they needed in the | 


interest of the State. 

Admissions have ceased. The time ap- 
proaches when, under the law at it stands, 
the system will cease to exist, and another 
chapter in the annals of the State will be 
closed. Seldom has a more honorable 
chapter been written in the history of any 
State, despite the temporary disrepute into 
which the management of the system was 
brought by interested parties for personal 
ends. Seldom, also, has any failure been 
more conspicious than this of power and 
patronage and the great body of the news- 
paper press handled in mass, with Satanic 
purpose—to make falsehood stand for truth 
and ‘‘ the worse appear the better reason.’’ 

‘* Time and I against any two!’’ was a 
brave man’s challenge. ‘* Time and Truth 
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against any foe!’’ were a challenge of yet 
greater confidence ; for, of all things upon 
the earth, the truth can best afford to await 
the sure vindication of time. 


———__g———_____. 


CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 


N compliance with a call issued by Supt. 
| L. O. Foose, of Harrisburg, and R. K. 
Buehrle, of Lancaster, for a meeting of the 
city and borough Superintendents east of 
the Allegheny mountains, to convene at 
Lancaster, at 10 a. m., January 26th, there 
were present the following named officers: 
Supts. J. K. Gotwals, Norristown: W. F. 
Harpel, Shamokin; W. L. Ballentine, Ma- 
hanoy City; S. H. Hoffman, Columbia ; 
W. H. Shelly, York; L. O. Foose, Harris- 
burg, and R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. Supt. 
Buehrle was called to the chair, and Supt. 
Foose elected secretary of the meeting. 
Letters of regret for absence were read from 
a number of Superintendents. We have 
from Supt. L. O. Foose, the secretary, the 
following very satisfactory report of the 
meeting, which we take pleasure in laying 
before our readers : 


EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. 


The first topic named in the call, ‘‘The Su- 
perintendent’s part in the examination of 
schools,’ was taken up for discussion. 

Supt. Ballentine thought the Superintendent 
should take a prominent part in the examina- 
tion of schools. He tests the efficiency of the 
teaching by a searching examination, ascertains 
wherein teachers are strong, and wherein weak, 
and gains information which will enable him to 
correct bad teaching, and in many ways im- 
prove his schools and teachers. He should 
give general direction to the work and assume 
the necessary responsibility in carrying it on. 

Supt. Gotwals thought the Superintendent 
can do much to improve the work of his teach- 
ers by the manner in which he conducts his 
examinations. He should propose questions, 
and assume entire control of the work, as well 
as make the transfer of classes from one school 
to another. This takes time, but is more satis- 
factory than to delegate it to other parties. 

Supt. Harpel prepares all questions, and fre- 
quently reads and marks all papers, also trans- 
fers pupils. He finds it laborious, but thinks it 
best for the schools, 

Supt. Foose has for a number of years pre- 
pared all questions for examinations for transfer 
classes in all grades, also questions for semi- 
annual examinations in the High Schools, read 
and marked a large ge tng of papers of the 
classes of the latter schools; read all papers 
of classes in the grammar schools, and con- © 
ducted the examinations of classes in primary 
schools, also did much work in the oral exami- 
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nations in all grades; has found the work very 
laborious, and thinks that much of the time 
devoted to reading and marking papers could 
be very much more profitably spent by the 
Superintendent in visiting the lower grade 
schools, in assisting and encouraging teachers 
in awaking interest in the work, and in helping 
them to improve in methods of discipline and 
instruction. The Superintendent ought to have 
general direction of the work of examinations, 
and his influence and authority ought to be felt 
all along the line of grades, but he should not 
be compelled to perform the routine work of 
reading and marking papers, and of entering 
into all the details that naturally belong to ex- 
aminations. In a city like Harrisburg this 
would be next to impossible. In smaller places 
more of it can be done by Superintendents 
without interfering with their legitimate work. 

Supt. Buehrle prepares questions for exami- 
nations in all grades below High Schools, reads 
and marks papers of classes for admission to 
the High Schools, hears all pupils read.so far 
as his time permits, gives attention to the work 
all along the line, furnishing assistance to 
teachers in reading papers, and lending a help- 
ing hand wherever possible; thinks Superin- 
tendents should keep the work of the examina- 
tions well in hand, and see that they are prop- 
erly conducted. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR TRANSFERS. 


The second question, ‘‘ How can the pupils’ 
qualification for promotion be ascertained with 


the least injury to the schools and the smallest 
waste of time and labor?"’ was taken up. 

Supt. Ballentine thinks the Superintendent 
should prepare all questions, have general charge 
of all work, and, as far as possible, do it him- 
self. When this is impossible, teachers should 
exchange classes, and with his questions should 
examine each other's schools, read papers, and 
mark them, the Superintendent deciding in all 
cases of doubt and adjusting all differences of 
opinion, and misunderstandings about the man- 
ner of carrying on the work. He should give 
directions for marking papers and disposing of 
irregularities. This seems to be the only way 
to ascertain the fitness of the pupils for promo- 
tion. Questions should be fair, and no effort be 
made to excite or confuse pupils. Only the 
result of the examination should be taken into 
the account; all other marks or estimates should 
be ignored. 

Supt. Gotwals prepares questions, teachers 
examine classes, all of same grade, at same 
time, on same questions. Papers are examined 
by teachers in connection with himself. In 
doing this work teachers do not mark the papers 
of their own classes, but those of the class of 
some one else. When misunderstandings and 
jealousy arise, he becomes arbiter, or a court 
of final appeal. He also hears all classes read, 
and carries along additional oral work in con- 
nection with the examinations. 

Supt. Buehrle thinks examinations cannot 
be dispensed with; they serve as the best tests 
for ascertaining fitness of pupils for promotion. 
He prepares all questions for classes below the 
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High School, and, with the assistance of High 
School teachers, examines all applicants for 
these schools, and reads and marks papers. In 
the other grades teachers, with his questions, 
examine schools immediately below their own 
in grade, or, in other words, examine the pupils 
they receive by promotion. Pupils, parents, 
and teachers, appeal to him for justice when 
any difference of opinion or misunderstandings 
may arise. This method has a tendency to 
secure efficient work on the part of the teachers, 
who, having an eye on the requirements of the 
grades immediately above and below their own, 
are thus better prepared to know how thorough, 
and at the same time how broad to make their 
work, that it may best meet the wants of the 
pupil in any one grade of its school course, In 
promotion to Grammar Schools the following 
plan works well. All pupils do the same work 
on same questions at same time. Pupils are 
only known by numbers, and nothing on papers 
indicates the schools to which they belong. In 
disposing of the papers, one teacher of the grade 
above takes all the papers on one subject, an- 
other those on another subject, and so on until 
all the papers have been taken ; these teachers 
then read and mark the papers they have re- 
ceived. This secures uniformity in the marking 
of all papers in the same study, and does 
away with the argument of preferences, or per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. The Superintendent 
makes all promotions. 

Supt. Foose is in search of a better way of as- 
certaining fitness, for promotion, does not pre- 
tend to be able to throw much light on the sub- 
ject under consideration. His convictions and 
experience are somewhat at variance on the 
subject of examinations ; has tried a number of 
methods of conducting them, and has generally 
found the results more or less unsatisfactory ; 
did all the work himself for a number of years, 
but that was too laborious, and took too much 
time from other duties. For some years past 
he has prepared all questions and has conducted 
the examinations in some grades of schools, 
whilst the principals of the buildings have con- 
ducted them in other grades. This has lessened 
the work for himself, but has not always re- 
sulted in securing uniformity in the s/andard of 
fitness for promotions in classes of the same 
grade in different buildings. Meritorious pupils 
have been, sometimes, placed at great disadvan- 
tage, when, from some cause or other, they 
failed to do themselves justice at the examina- 
tions ; others again, who were unfitted for pro- 
motion, by some means have made a very fair 
showing and have even distanced their super- 
iors in the standing attained by the examina- 
tion. In order to correct this error, or apparent 
injustice, the pupils’ work fot the year was 
taken into the account. The marks for the 
year’s work and those resulting from the work 
done at the examination each counted one- 
half. This has been found after a fair trial an 
easy way, very frequently, of placing a weak 
pupil beyond the possibility of being seriously 
affected by low examination marks, and for 
this reason is an unsatisfactory means of find- 
ing the pupil's true standing. It furnishes a great 
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temptation to teachers, in some instances, to 
make the mark for the year’s work so high as 
to virtually promote a pupil in spite of the ex- 
amination. Unworthy pupils thus promoted are 
a heavy drag upon the school which they enter, 
and seriously cripple the work of the teacher. 
A modification of the plan of examination as 
outlined by Supt. Buehrle seems to suit the 
wants and conditions of a city like Harrisburg 
better than anything I have yet seen or tried. 
I trust the day is not far distant when we shall 
be rid of much of the examination work now 
inflicted upon pupils and teachers. 

Supt. Shelly conducts trimester examinations 
to ascertain fitness for promotion; cannot dis- 
pense with examinations. The first two are 
conducted by the teacher on questions prepared 
conjointly by the Superintendent and teachers, 
the latter reading and marking papers. Teach- 
ers conduct the third or final examination for 
the year, using questions prepared by the Su- 
perintendent and teachers in much the same 
way as those for previous examinations. They 
also read and mark the papers which are then 
sent to the Superintendent with the marks given. 
He samples the packages of papers from differ- 
ent schools, and if after having read the sample 
papers he finds that his judgment confirms that 
of the teacher, as indicated by the marks given, 
he approves the marks of the whole package, 
but if his judgment does not confirm that of the 
teacher, as indicated by the marks of the sam- 
ple papers, he either reduces the marks of the 
whole package or finds some,other way of cor- 
recting the mistake. He also proposes to have 
teachers prepare questions for the pupils in the 
classes immediately below those they teach, or, 
in other words, they will examine and pass 
upon the pupils promoted to their schools, with 
assistance and directions from himself. 

INTELLECTUAL GROWTH OF TEACHERS. 

The third question, ‘‘ What can Superintend- 
ents do to promote the intellectual growth of 
Teachers ?”’ was next taken up. 

Supt. Gotwals said that teachers do not read 
sufficiently, either of general or professional 
literature. He was interested in having his 
teachers secure a library and in studying science, 
especially physiology, in connection with the 
local institute. 

Supt. Ballentine thinks it highly important 
that both Superintendent and teachers grow in 
professional knowledge. This can be best se- 
cured by a liberal increase in salaries of both. 
There will then be greater incentive to effort, 
and to make teaching a life work ; as it now is, 
but few expect to remain in the profession long, 
and no amount of effort awakens much interest. 

Supt. Shelly acquiesces in this view of the sit- 
uation, and thinks that specially indifferent 
teachers ought to give place to those of more 
professional zeal. He deplores the lack of in- 
terest in reading, and suggests that Superin- 


tendents prepare suitable courses of reading for | 


teachers. 

Supt. Hoffman said that many of his teachers 
have been his former pupils, and have been 
given to considerable reading and study. He 
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now has a large class of teachers studying 
White’s Pedagogics. 

Supt. Harpel has induced a number of his 
teachers to take up the Chautauqua course, and 
all to engage in reading a short professional 
course prepared by himself. They complain of 
want of time, but are doing quite good work. 

Supt. Buehrle spoke of classes of his teachers 
in botany, geometry, mathematical geography, 
drawing, etc., taught by him in the evening, 
some meeting weekly, others monthly. They 
ask the privilege of remunerating him for his 
time and instruction. The work of these classes 
is such as to have a practical bearing on their 
teaching in the schools. He requires an ex- 
amination in additional studies to those required 
by law from all applicants for permanent cer- 
tificates, and will not sign applications unless an 
examination is held in an additional study to 
those already named on the professional certifi- 
cate ; also encourages teachers to secure higher 
certificates. 

TEACHERS’ MEETINGS AND INSTITUTES. 

The fourth topic, ‘‘ City Teachers’ Meetings 
and Institutes,’’ was discussed at some length. 

Supt. Shelly holds two institutes each month, 
two hours long, in the evening. The presiding 
officer of the first meeting is the first male 
teacher on the list, that of the second evening 
the second male teacher on the list, and so on 
during the year. The secretary for the first 
meeting is the first female teacher on the list, 
that for the second meeting the second female 
teacher, and so on tothe end. Grade meetings 
are also held once a month in connection with 
the institute. A normal class consisting of those 
learning to teach and those who have had less 
than five years’ experience in teaching, meets 
twice a month. Meetings are held weekly in 
each building by the teachers, to discuss mat- 
ters pertaining to the success of the detail work 
of the respective buildings. Attendance at the 
institute is compulsory. 

Supt. Ballentine calls meetings of his teach- 
ers when necessary for special purposes. Some 
of these meetings are for all of his teachers, 
others for those only of particular grades. At- 
tendance is compulsory. Many do not like to 
attend. 

Supt. Gotwals holds semi-monthly Saturday 
meetings of teachers of different grades. Classes 
are formed and studies pursued, mostly of a 
professional character. Attendance good, and 
teachers are interested. 

Supt. Harpel reports meetings of teachers and 
directors, which are profitable in many ways. 
The meetings have a literary and professional 
cast, but are largely social in their nature. 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENTS. 


This was followed by a short discussion on 
the subject of High School Commencements. 
The general drift of the remarks was that these 
commencements ought to give place to some- 
thing better. Many objections were urged 
against much that is now either directly or in- 
directly associated withthem. They encourage 
the vanity of display in both pupils and pa- 
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rents, the disposition on the part of the teachers 
to have the young people attempt a style of 
composition far beyond their ability, and a 
tendency on the part of the pupils to pilfer or 
purchase what they cannot produce. One of 
the speakers said, ‘‘ We have reached the cli- 
max of ugliness on the subject,” and all the 
rest said ‘‘That’s so.’”’ No one, however, 
seemed to have a substitute for the commence- 
ments, and we presume they will continue to 
be held as though no strictures had ever been 
passed upon them. 

At the close of the afternoon session a per- 
manent organization was effected by electing 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle as president, and Supt. L. 
O. Foose secretary. This association shall in- 
clude all city and borough Superintendents 
east of the Allegheny mountains. 

It was further ordered, previous to adjourn- 
ment, that the next meeting be held at Harris- 
burg, the second week in January, 1889, and 
that the President and Secretary shall constitute 
an executive committee to prepare a programme 
for the meeting. 

pa i I i 


ASA GRAY, THE BOTANIST. 


HE death of Prof. Asa Gray, the emi- 
nent botanist, at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, at the advanced age of seventy-seven, 
removes from the ranks of our scientific men 
one whose name was most widely known, 


and whose work was most widely appreci- 


ated. He was born at Paris, New York, 
and, upon attaining the age of manhood, 
devoted himself to the study of medicine, 
but soon relinquished that profession in 
order to devote himself more exclusively to 
the science of botany. For more than fifty 
years this has been his special field of labor. 
He has done more than any other man, 
through his numerous excellent text-books, 
to popularize the study of botany; for this 
the world owes him an ever-increasing debt 
of gratitude. It is high honor to be recog- 
nized as one of the world’s benefactors, and 
this honor belongs to the great botanist. 

Twenty years ago, or more, he spoke of 
Prof. J. T. Rothrock, then of the faculty of 
the Pennsylvania State Agricultural College 
in Centre county, as ‘‘the finest young 
botanist in America.’’ The latter has 
since approved himself worthy of this 
marked distinction. We take from the 
Local News of West Chester, the home of 
Dr. Rothrock, a personal tribute to his old 
friend and teacher, which will be read with 
much interest by those who have known 
Prof. Gray only through his works: 

“In the Ledger of February tst there was a 
brief sketch of the scientific work of Professor 
Asa Gray. Regarded asa man of science he 
was a wonder, Probably few men—certainly 
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no other American botanist—ever approached 
him in keenness of observation or deduction, 
and his memory was no less remarkable. On 
one occasion I handed him a common-looking 
plant, with the request that he would give me 
its name. With hardly a trace of hesitation he 
replied, ‘‘ That is so-and-so’’—adding, ‘but | 
have not seen it for twenty years, and then only 
an imperfect specimen from Texas.’’ The work 
of Dr. Gray, reckoned in pages, vast as that 
was, gives no real idea as to the value of what 
he did. It was his critical, accurate statement 
of scientific fact, or hypothesis, that gave special 
worth to all his labors. This desire for absolute, 
exact truth in his writing seemed to saturate his 
whole life. He was never satisfied with any 
sentence unless it expressed the very shade of 
meaning that he intented it should. 

‘Of all our botanists, Professor Gray was the 
one most widely known abroad. He not only 
stood at the head of systematic botany in North 
America, but was by common consent placed 
in the very front rank among the systematists 
of the world. Higher recognition than he ever 
sought was cheerfully accorded him by his Eu- 
ropean contemporaries. 

‘Professor Gray's repeated visits to Europe 
were, as a rule, in the interest of American 
botany. By consulting the various foreign her- 
baria in which the earlier collections made in 
North America were stored, he was able to 
make clear very many points in the nomencla- 
ture of our plants which could be settled in no 
other way. Here, then, his labors did more 
than those of any other man to put our Ameri- 
can botanical nomenclature on a permanent 
basis and in accord with that recognized abroad, 
and this has been an inestimable gain to the 
science of our land. Had it not been for this 
work it would very often have been hard to in- 
dicate what plant was intended by a given bo- 
tanical name. We might then, with perfect 
truth, say that Dr. Gray's great gift to his favor- 
ite science was precision. 

** So much for Asa Gray, the botanist. It was 
a great boon to know him as such; but it was 
a greater privilege to know him asa man. No 
one more fully recognized the whole breadth of 
duty to God, his neighbor and himself, than the 
subject of this communication; and but few 
exemplified so completely a perfect life in all 
these relations. He could be stern and inflexi- 
ble when there was need, but his habitual mood 
was that of a man always anxious to render 
some one happy. He could not avoid knowing 
the high estimation in which he was held 
throughout the entire country, as his life for the 
past ten years was almost one continuous ova- 
tion. Men in all stations did him honor, but to 
the very last he remained, in spite of this, as 
simple-minded and as unassuming as a child. 
From ocean to ocean and from Maine to Texas 
there are those in whose aid he gave time, ad- 
vice, assistance and scientific information so 
freely and ungrudgingly that the manner of be- 
stowal was even more prized than the gift itself. 
Asa Gray never grew old. His hair has been 
silvered and frosted for many, many years, but 
his heart was young, and his presence in a 
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company became a fountain of perpetual youth, 
a source of pure joy, and an inspiration to 
many a younger person. He was, in the best 
sense of the at 


| 
| 


an earnest Christian, who | 


never for one moment felt a shadow of shame | 


in his belief, or ever failed to regard his Creator 


[ MARCH, 


as a loving father. No fashionable wave of 
doubt or of scientific skepticism ever blurred or 
dimmed his view of heavenly things, And we 


know— 
To such as he 


There cometh certain immortality.” 
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| four rooms has been erected in West Tarentum. 


DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT. 

W. J. CRAMER, who was elected Superintend- 
ent of Cambria county in May, 1886, died of 
tubercular consumption, January 23d, having 
been in office only eight months, and being at 
the time of his death but twenty-nine years of 
age. He began teaching atthe age of nineteen, 
and, after six successful terms of school work, 
entered the Indiana (Pa.) State Normal School, 
from which he graduated in 1886. 


It is heated by natural gas, and for convenience 


| and comfort has no superior in the county. 


| 


ARMSTRONG—Supt. Bowser: At the recent 
County Institute, a teachers’ reading circle was 
organized with one hundred and twenty mem- 


| bers. 


In the fall | 


of the same year he was elected principal of the | 


Chest Springs schools, and, soon after com- 


ent of the schools of the county. 
widely respected both as a man and as a public 
officer. 

_ 


SUPERINTENDENT APPOINTED. 


J. W. Leecu, Principal of the High School at 
Ebensburg, Cambria county, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the unexpired term of W. J. 
Cramer, deceased. His post-office address is 
Ebensburg, 





—— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ADAMsS—Supt. Sheely : Our County Institute 
was well attended, as such meetings usually are 


| indebtedness for the purpose. 


pleting his term here, was chosen Superintend- | architect has been engaged, and when the work 


He was | 


BEDFORD—Supt. Cessna: The Board of Bed- 
ford borough are making arrrangements to 
remodel and enlarge their school building. An 
election, held in December, resulted by a large 
majority in favor of authorizing an increase of 
An experienced 


is done the building will be one of the best in 
this part of the State. 
BERKS—Supt. Keck: The schools of Sinking 


| Spring have been graded. The Oley directors 


| mire and Topton. 


| cises and much good is accomplished. 


have put into each of their schools a set of phy- 
siological charts. Local Institutes were held at 
Friedensburg, Mohrsville, Wernersville, Fry- 
The attendance at each was 
large. Topton had an enrollment of fifty teach- 
ers, the largest for the month. Patrons, direc- 
tors, teachers and pupils take part in the exer- 
Most of 


| the schools visited are doing good work. 


here ; only four teachers were absent, and two | 
| however, they did not all have an opportunity 


of these are known to have been detained by 
sickness. The exercises throughout were of 
the most interesting character, and there is 


reason to believe that much good was accom- | 


plished. It has been our misfortune recently 
to lose by death two of our best known and 


most esteemed teachers, Miss Beckie Gulden, of | 
Straban, and Prof. I. Curtis Hildebrand, of East | 


Berlin. The Straban Board has suppled each 
of its nine schools with Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. 
ized and are in successful operation in two of 
the districts into which the county has been di- 
vided for this purpose. Much popular interest 
is manifested in these gatherings, if we may re- 
gard the large attendance as sufficient evidence 
of the fact. It is earnestly hoped that other dis- 
tricts will soon follow in the good work. The 
schools are generally doing well. 

ALLEGHENY — Supt. Hamilton: Reading 
Charts have been placed in the schools of Plum 
township. The directors of Versailles township 
have built a handsome two-story frame house 
at Christy Park. A fine two-story brick house of 


Local Institutes have been organ- | 


BLAIR—Supt. Lykens: Our annual Institute 
was attended by 169 teachers, the highest num- 
ber ever assembled at such a meeting in the 
county. Several teachers had been previously 
appointed for duty on the programme, and were 
all present and prepared, For want of time, 


of performing their parts. The directors of Al- 
legheny township are erecting a first-class four- 
room brick building, which will be ready for 
use by the opening of next term. Our schools 
are nearly all doing good work this term. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: Two Local Institutes 
were held during the month, one at Pipersville, 
the other from Milford Square. Both were well 
attended. 

CAMERON—Supt. Pearsall: A Local Institute 


| was held at Howard. Although the weather 


| 
| 


was extremely cold the attendance was fair, 
and the exercises excellent. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: A Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has been organized. The county is di- 
vided in thirteen districts, in each of which a 
prominent teacher is appointed to call a meet- 
ing and devise means for general improvement, 
organizing Reading Circles or Local Institutes. 
It is proposed that each district association send 
delegates to the County Association, which is to 
meet during the second session of the annual 
County Institute. It is earnestly hoped that 
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though these organizations the live teachers of 
the county may build up a profession that will 
be worthy of trust and responsibility. 

Ciinton—Supt. Brungard: Local Institutes 
were held at Flemington and Beech Creek. 
The teachers, with few exceptions, were present 
and took an active part intheexercises. Gener- 
ally those who need the benefit of these meet- 
ings most are the ones to absent themselves. I 
expect to hold a number of these Institutes 
throughout the county. We hope to be able to 
arouse an enthusiasm and a better sentiment 
for school work among teachers, directors and 
patrons. We need and we want¢ more effective 
work done by many of our teachers. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Sturdevant: I have pub- 
lished the /nsttute Annual in which fifty pages 
are devoted exclusively to the minutes of the 
Institute. This is being sent to every teacher 
and director in the county. Several Local In- 
stitutes have been announced with excellent 
programmes. There is a fair degree of improve- 
ment noticeable in methods of teaching. 

DAUPHIN—Supt. McNeal: There is quite an 
interest manifested in literary societies and ly- 
ceums throughout our county. Not only in the 
towns and villages, but in the country districts 
also, have these societies been organized. Some 
townships have two and three of them. I have 
visited several and found them in good condi- 
tion, well sustained, and doing efficient work 
in the communities in which they are situated. 
Three very interesting Local Institutes were 
held,—at Matamoras, Middletown, and Hum- 
melstown respectively. These meetings are 
growing in popular favor and usefulness. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: The Darby bor- 
ough school board has been obliged to erect a 
one-room frame building to accommodate the 
children in the primary school, The present 
building is considered unsafe and illy adapted 
to school purposes, and arrangements have been 
made looking to the erection of a new building 
next season. The Upland directors have be- 
gun to put in the steam heating apparatus with 
which they propose to supply all their buildings. 
They are much interested in the subject of ven- 
tilation and are endeavoring to secure the best 
system possible. 

Er1g—Supt. Morrison: The Local Institutes 
are becoming so popular that we are holding 
them in churches and public halls. 

Forest—Supt. Kerr: Mr. Samuel F. Rohrer 
died suddenly near his home in Jenks township, 
aged 65 years. He was the oldest teacher in 
the county and had been engaged in school 
work all his life. He served three terms as 
County Superintendent, and since leaving that 
office was teaching in Jenks township. He was 
on the way to his school, January 19, when he 
suddenly dropped dead of apoplexy. Mr. 
Rohrer was respected by all who knew him, 
and leaves a host of friends, but no enemies. 
The directors of Jenks township have started a 
new school at Brown's Mill, Mr. Brown fur- 
nishing the house, and the directors, the teacher. 

Juntata—Supt. Auman: A joint Institute of 
Juniata and Snyder counties was held Richfield. 
It was very satisfactory. A number of teachers 





from both counties were present and took an 
active interest in the proceedings. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: During January 
four Local Institutes were held, viz., at Centre 
Valley, Unionville, Alburtis, and Aineyville. 
All were well attended and proved very suc- 
cessful. This closes the series of eight meetings 
according to announcement. 

LuzERNE—Supt. Coughlin: Excellent work 
is being done at Local Institutes, a number of 
which have been announced for February. The 
instruction is usually of a high order, and public 
interest is aroused. 

McKeEean—Supt. Eckles: School has opened 
in the new building at East Smethport, and in 
a visit to the same, I found the ventilation al- 
most perfect. I am glad to be able to state 
that there is a growing interest, among the teach- 
ers in the best methods of teaching. 

MERCER—Supt. McCleery: A Local Institute 
was held at Hadley, and an unusual degree of 
interest was manifested in the proceedings. 
Teachers’ Reading Circles have been organ- 
ized in Sandy Lake and Mercer, according to 
the recommendations of the County Institute. 
The first year of the course is to cover U.S. 
History to 1820; English and American Litera- 
ture ; Methods of Teaching Psychology. 

MonROE—Supt. Paul: Some of the citizens 
of Walters district in Smithfield township, are 
about to apply for an independent school dis- 
trict, to comprise a portion of Smithfield and 
Middle Smithfield townships. 

MONTGOMERY — Supt. Hoffecker: Three 
Local Institutes, of two days each, were held 
during the month of January. The attendance 
was very large, and the interest and enthusiasm 
unbounded. The zeal shown by teachers to 
carry on the work, the help of directors, and the 
large attendance of people, make these meet- 
ings a great factor in school work. Two more 
Institutes will be held in February. We wish 
we had time to hold a larger number. 

MontouR—Supt. Steinbach: I have visited 
all the schools in the county once, and about 
one-half the second time. They are all doing 
well with but very exceptions. Considerable im- 

rovement has been made in repairing housesand 
improving grounds. Two new buildings have 
been put up and are now occupied. One of 
these, situated in Mahoning township, is a model 
country school-house, being well proportioned, 
well finished and well supplied with the latest 
improved furniture. The second, in the second 
ward of Danville, is equal to any, if not the best, 
in Northern Pennsylvania. The building is ot 
brick, and contains six rooms for the six grades. 
The rooms are all supplied with the best patent 
furniture, and each has about 175 square feet of 
the very best black-board surface. The build- 
ing is heated and ventilated by the Wells, Mead 
& Co. furnaces, which have thus far worked 
well. During the cold weather of January not 
a bit of frost or vapor was seen on the windows. 
The dry water closets have given the very best 
satisfaction. The cost of the building, furniture 
and apparatus has not been more than $15,000, 
Great credit is due the board of directors for 
their energy and enthusiasm in erecting this, 
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for a long time, much needed institution of 
learning. 

NoORTHAMPTON—Supt. Werner: We held a 
very successful Local Institute at Pen-Argy]l. 
The teachers toek an active part in the discus- 
sions and were ready to ask questions, a feature 
always urged by the Superintendent for the im- 
provement of the schools. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Bloom: From my 
own observation in visiting the schools in the 
rural districts, | have very little fault to find. 
The pupils generally are well behaved, cleanly, 
and diligent. The majority of teachers visited, 
manifest an interest in their work, and conse- 
quently have the good-will of the pupils and the 
support of the parents. 

PEKRY—Supt. Aumiller: District Institutes 
were held at Liverpool, Millerstown and New- 
port. The programmes were variously arranged 
and well executed; the attendance was large, 
and the interest lively. Literary and debating 
societies have been organized in many localities. 
When properly conducted, they exercise a ben- 
eficial influence upon the school and commu- 
nity. In some cases, however, the teacher fails 
to fully sustain himself, and as a consequence 
it is derogatory to his usefulness in the school. 
Again, in some instances, the meeting is held 
in the middle of the week, thus taking from the 
pupils the time that should be occupied in the 
preparation of next day’s lessons. ‘‘Wachob's 
New School map of Pennsylvania” has been 
placed in a large number of schools. Outline 
maps, charts and black-board surface, are 
needed generally throughout the county. 

PIkKE-—Supt. Kipp: Many of the schools are 
very irregularly attended, owing to the severe 
snow storm which rendered nearly all the roads 
impassable. It is said by old settlers that ‘the 
like has not been experienced since 1857.” 

PoTTER—Supt. Kies: A district Institute was 
held at Roulet, eliciting a marked interest on 
the part of teachers and citizens. These meet- 
ings aid the younger teachers in their work very 
much, besides creating a more enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment in behalf of the district schools. 
An evening reception was given to the citizens 
of Coudersport by the teachers and pupils of 
the graded schools, at the close of the term. 
Specimens of the pupils’ work placed on exhi- 
bition showed careful and thorough teaching. 
After the performance of a well-arranged liter- 
ary programme, the Principal read the standing 
of the respective grades and a full report of the 
term's work. All patrons were earnestly invited 
to co-operate in the working of theschools. At 
the close of the exercises nearly every one 
seemed reluctant to leave brightly illuminated 
and beautifully decorated school building, filled 
with so many zealous workers. ‘This school is 
reaching a higher degree of excellence than 
ever before. Some of our teachers are estab- 
lishing school libraries this winter, and thus, by 
proper selection of reading matter, the pupils 
are not only forming correct habits of reading, 
but are also extending their knowledge within 
the lines of pure literature. 

SNYDER--Supt. Herman: Interesting and in- 
structive Local Institutes were held at Fremont, 
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and Stahl’s school-house. General and local 
school questions were discussed by teachers and 
citizens. I find commendable improvements in 
many places, as to buildings, etc. Teachers 
and parents are beginning to realize more fully 
that external conditions influence mind-activity. 
We want pleasant and comfortable school- 
rooms. The joint Institute held at Richfield was 
well attended by teachers of Juniata and Sny- 
der Counties. The discussions were practical 
and spirited. Quite a number of volumes of 
choice literature have been added to the library 
of the Middleburgh schools. The schools that 
I have visited for the second time are, with few 
exceptions, in good condition. In some districts 
the snow-drifts interfered very materially with 
the regularity of attendance. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Black: The County Insti- 
tute was well attended, all but eight teachers 
being present. On the whole, I think the Insti- 
was a success and will result in practical benefit 
to the schools. All of the teachers were well 
pleased with the week's work, and returned to 
their schools feeling that they were better pre- 
pared for the discharge of the grave duties de- 
volving upon them. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: The directors of Vic- 
tory township have supplied their three schools 
with complete sets of patent furniture. A new 
house has been erected in Clinton township, in 
place of the poorest house in the county. There 
are but two more that rank as unfit for use, and 
they will be replaced by new ones the coming 
summer, 

WayYNE—Supt. Kennedy: The County Insti- 
tute was one of the best attended and most suc- 
cessful ever held in the county. Nearly all the 
teachers were present, only four absent. Good 
work is being done in the schools. Thesevere 
weather will lower the percentage of attendance 
in many districts. Mt. Pleasant township has one 
new school-house. The scirool- houses at Seeley- 
ville and Bethany have been greatly improved. 

ALLEGHENY City—Supt. Morrow: We have 
formed our teachers into classes for the purpose 
of improvement. Every teacher in the city is 
expected to join at least one of these ‘classes, 
and study the subject pursued by that class. 
Up to the present time we have organized two 
classes in Drawing (perspective and free-hand), 
two in Language, one in English History, one in 
English Literature, one in Music, one in the 
Philosophy of Words, one in Geometry, and one 
in Arithmetic. Itis probable that still other classes 
will be formed. The leaders of these classes 
are chosen from among the teachers themselves 
and give their services free of charge. The 
classes meet once a week, and are taking a 
great interest in the work. Our 250 teachers 
are doing a good thing for themselves. 

BristoL—Supt. Booz: Mr. James M. Slack, 
President of the Board of Directors, died Janu- 
ary 15th. On the day of the funeral the schools 
were closed. At a meeting of the Board the 
following fitting resolutions were adopted, ex- 
pressive of their sense of the loss sustained and 
their appreciation of his worth: 

Whereas, James M. Slack, President of this Board, 
has been removed from among us by death, it is 
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fitting that his associates should officially declare their 
loss and express their sorrow ; therefore, 

Resolved, That by the death of our friend and as- 
sociate we are deprived of the co-operation of one 
whose services we have always recognized and 
valued, who was actuated by conscientious motives in 
performing the duties of his office, and was ever 
ready to aid in promoting the usefulness and efficiency 
of our schools. 

Resolved, That our long intercourse with the de- 
ceased enables us to testify to his kindly nature, his 
amiable disposition, and his uniform gentleness and 
courtesy ; and while we realize the loss that the Board 
and the schools have sustained, we are conscious as 
individuals that we personally share that loss, and 
deplore it with profound regret. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be recorded by the 
secretary, and that a copy be sent to the widow and 
family of the deceased, with the assurance that we 
deeply sympathize with them in their sorrow and 
bereavement. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry: On 
the 3d of January, our new four-room building 
was occupied by one hundred and eighty pupils 
from other over-crowded rooms. The building 
is substantial and well arranged; the heating, 
ventilation and light fully provided for; the 
furniture and apparatus sufficient. With our 
increased number of teachers the average num- 
ber of pupils for each teacher is a little less than 
fifty. The building committee—Dr. Jno. P. 
Seibert, Charles Hull and Sam’] Monath—were 
untiring in their efforts to secure a good house, 
and are entitled to great credit for their success. 

CoL_umBIA—Supt. Hoffman: Our teachers 
manifest much interest in our Borough Institute, 
One hundred 


and are greatly helped by it. 
visits were made to the schools by directors, and 
173 by other friends of education. 
NANTICOKE—Supt. Monroe: 
were paid $2.00 per day for attending the 
County Institute, and all but two attended the 
entire week. Supplementary reading has been 


Our teachers 


introduced into several schools. The greater 
number of the teachers read educational journ- 
als regularly, and several have carefully read 
standard words on education during the year. 
Seven of the teachers are studying Payne's 
‘‘ Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,”’ 
and meet with the Superintendent for recitation 
two evenings each week. 

New CastLeE—Supt. Bullock: We have se- 
cured a supply of supplementary reading. I 
recently spent three days in the schools of 
Youngstown and Cleveland, Ohio, also joined a 
“Round Table’’ of City Superintendents, de- 
voted to informal discussions, held at Warren, 
Ohio, January 14th—a good thing. Theschools 
are doing very well, with much more punctual 
attendance, 

NoORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: The semi- 
annual examination of pupils for promotion, 
recently held, proved satisfactory in most cases. 
Want of parental co-operation and irregularity 
of attendance, hinders the progress of some of 
the pupils, together with outside attractions that 
have a tendency to divert the children’s minds 
from study. Owing to the crowded condition 
of the primary schools it was found necessary 
to form two new schools. 
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PHCENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: Weare pleased 
to commend the liberality and beneficence of 
the ‘Young Men's Literary Union”’ of this 
place. A few weeks ago they presented to the 
School Board, for the use of the schools, a large 
and valuable collection of minerals and other 
natural curiosities. 

SCRANTON—Supt. Phillips: Our new ten- 
room brick building opened for occupancy with 
the new year. It is heated throughout by 
steam, with modern improvements as to ventil- 
ation and sittings. The building complete cost 
about $26,000. This makes our building No. 
33. Wealso opened night schools with an at- 
tendance that proves satisfactory, and thirty- 
two teachers in charge. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Freeman: Since the 
holidays, over two hundred “ breaker boys” 
have been admitted to the schools. These boys 
range in age from eleven to seventeen years, 
and have been assigned chiefly to First, Second 
and Third Reader classes. Many of them are 
attending school now for the first time, and 
cannot read even in the First Reader. They 
are receiving special attention from the teach- 
ers, and it is due to them to say that they seem 
to appreciate all that is being done for them. 
They are remarkably attentive to study, and 
their behavior is, generally speaking, as good 
as can be desired. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: All but two of 
our teachers attended the County Institute, and 
I think they were benefited—a result that could 
not well be otherwise, as this, according to the 
general opinion, was the best Institute ever held 
in the county. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: About two 
years ago the Society of Natural Science, of 
Lycoming county, was organized in this city. 
It has for its object the investigation of local 
history and the study of natural science as it 
pertains to this county and vicinity. Owing to 
the want of a permanent place of meeting, its 
progress has been slow; still a number of inter- 
esting papers have been prepared and read by 
its members, setting forth the life, customs and 
history of the early settlers of this valley. Sev- 
eral papers on the geology and minerals of the 
county have also been read before the society. 
With permanent quarters and a suitable room 
for the collection of specimens, this society will, 
in course of time, exert a good influence on our 
people. 

YorK—Supt. Shelly: The Institutes and 
Normal classes of the past two months have 
aided materially in stimulating teachers to pre- 
pare themselves more thoroughly for daily work. 
A course of reading has been suggested, and 
an effort is made to assist any teacher who may 
wish to pursue a special course of study. It 
must be recognized as a fact that only as teach- 
ers enlarge their acquisitions will they lead their 
pupils to a higher plane of thought and en- 
deavor. Hence, the constant aim, in addition 
to careful supervision, must be to aid the teacher 
to do something better. For the most part, our 
teachers evince a most progressive spirit in 
every department of our school work. 

HAZEL Twe—( Luzerne County).—Supt. Fal- 
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low: Our new building at Stockton opened 
with the new year. It is the finest building in 
the township. The teachers and pupils are 
well pleased with it. The week spent at the 
County Institute was very profitable. 
our forty-two teachers attended. I finda marked 
improvement in many of our schools. The 
work of the Institute is making itself felt amorg 
our teachers. 

PLYMOUTH Twre—( Luzerne County).—Supt. 
Gildea : 


! the teachers. 
Forty of | 
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Institute was held at Larksville. Exhibition 
class-drills in reading, primary arithmetic, lan- 
guage, and history, were conducted by four of 
During the animated discussions 
which followed there exercises, the pupils were 
closely questioned by the other teachers; but 
the little ones were equal tothe occasion. Essays, 
recitations and readings constituted the major 
part of the remainder of the programme. All 
the schools show conclusive evidence of better 


An instructive session of the District ' progress than heretofore. 
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| is indeed a very model of what such a work 


JOHN BUNYAN’S LIFE AND WORKS. 





t7 ERE have been many biographies written 
of the author of ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
But it was left to a successor of his in the pas- 
torate of the famous old church at Bedford, two 
hundred years after the great Puritan’s death, 
to give us an adequate and thoroughly accurate 
account of his life and works. This has just 
been given to American readers by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. in the third edition of ‘ John 
Bunyan : his Life, Times, and Work, by John 
Brown, B. A., D. D. With Illustrations by 
Whymper” (price $2.50), and the same author's 
“Pilgrim's Progress” and “‘ The Holy War” 
(price $1.50 each), ably edited and enriched 
with valuable introductions and notes. No 
other edition of these works can at all compare 
with this one. It must take the place of all 
previous ones; and by right of its own super- 
iority demands a place in the library of the 
student of history and of literature. The books, 
moreover, are just such as one would recom- 
mend among the first to be placed in a School 
Library ; because among the very first and best 
books for boys and girls to read is that marvel- 
lous ‘“‘dream,” ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress from 
this World to that which is to Come,”’ which 
next to the Bible has been more influential, 
more popular, and translated into more lan- 
guages (between seventy and eighty) than any 
other ever written ; and among the men whose 
biographies are worth reading none is more val- 
uable or more intensely interesting for young 
and old than that of the man who in the town 
jail of Bedford composed this wonderful 
“dream.” Of such books it is worth while to 
get the most trustworthy and best editions. 
Born November 30th, 1628, John Bunyan's 
humble parents could give their son only a very 
scanty education before he was set to work at 
his father’s trade of tinker, or “ braseyer,”’ 
metal-worker. At the age of sixteen, or soon 
after, he went into the army, serving in the cam- 
paign that ended at Naseby; then returned to 
his trade ; and in 1648 or 1649 married. All his 
outer and still more stirring inner experiences 
during this time and afterwards, through his 
three imprisonments, up to his death in 1688, 
are told us by Dr. Brown, in his volume, with 
the most painstaking accuracy as to every de- 
tail, and in the manner and spirit of one thor- 
oughly in love with his subject. The biography 





should be but rarely is. The numerous illustra- 
tions made for the author, and the portrait which 
serves as frontispiece, add uncommonly to 
the interest of the narrative and the value of 
the work. To students of the subject, the last 
two chapters on ‘ Bunyan’s Posthumous Publi- 
cations,’ and “‘ Editions, Versions, Illustrations, 
and Imitations of The Pilgrim's Progress,’’ and 
the important appendices, will be among the 
most interesting portions of the entire volume 
Up to within comparatively recent times, 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ was valued most 
highly as a book of religious instruction and 
devotion. If this is no longer the case, if its 
theology is too “ Puritanical ’’ and crude for the 
present generation, our appreciation of its liter- 
ary worth and significance has grown all the 
more. So finished a critic as Lord Macaulay 
says of this: ‘‘ The style of Bunyan is delight- 
ful to every reader and invaluable as a study to 
every person who wishes to obtain a wide com- 
mand over the English language. The vocab- 
ulary is the vocabulary of the common people. 
There is not an expression, if we except a few 
technical terms of theology, which would puzzle 
the rudest peasant. We have observed several 
pages which do not contain a single word of 
more than two syllables, yet no writer has said 
more exactly what he meant to say. For mag- 
nificence, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, 
for subtle disquisition, for every purpose of the 
poet, the orator, and the divine, this homely dia- 
lect, the dialect of plain workingmen, was per- 








fectly sufficient."" So also Dr. Brown says: 
‘“ As a writer of nervous and forcible English of 
the kind that carries with it the warm glow of its 
prevailing Saxon element, few have equalled 
the untrained man whose works we have been 
considering.’’ All this is true of “ The Holy 
War” scarcely less than of ‘ The Pilgrim's 
Progress,’ both which works Dr. Brown has 
carefully edited and furnished with very valu- 
able and important introductions and notes. 
Bunyan’s own marginal notes, remarks, ex- 
clamations, etc., are all reproduced, and add 
much to the vividness and picturesqueness of 
the allegories. ‘‘ The Holy War’”’ isa careful re- 
| production of the first edition of 1682, references, 
marginalia, and all, with only a few minor illit- 
eracies corrected in the text. We believe that 
teachers and library committees, as well as our 
readers generally, will thank us for calling their 
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special attention to this latest and best edition of 

Bunyan’s life and two chief works. 

HIsTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Sy George 
Park Fisher, D. D., LL. D. With Maps. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo., pp. 741. 
Price, $3.50. 

In noticing Dr. Fisher's admirable “ Outlines of 
Universal History”? some time since, we called atten- 

tion to the author’s remarkable power of condensing 

without detracting from the interest and the con- 
nected style of his narrative. This power is, if pos- 
sible, displayed still more strikingly in the volume 
before us. In size, it is no larger than an ordinary 
manual of church history. Yet it is in no sense only 

a manual. It is a compsehensive, connected, and 

very interesting historical work, containing consider- 

ably more of the facts and details that usually consti- 
tute a history than many works of double its size. 

It ranges all its facts around the fundamental princi- 

ples, and along the great currents, of Christian 

thought and life so clearly as to show forth the unity 
of the history from first to last: at the same time, 
it brings out the intimate connection between eccle- 
siastical and secular history, the relation between the 
church and the political, social, literary, and educa- 
tional life of each period. As the author says in his 
preface, he has tried, and we may add has admirably 
succeeded in the effort, “to bring out more distinctly 
than is usually done the inter-action of events and 
changes in the political sphere, with the phenomena 
which belong more strictly to the ecclesiastical and 
religious province. . . . It is true that compressed 
statements must be made; but the important point is, 
not what amount of space is occupied, but whether 
the exposition is clear and exact.’’ The volume 
supplies a want long felt among students of history. 

Just such a work has been needed, especially in our 

colleges. It fills a place in which it has no peer and 

scarcely even a rival. 

LETTERS, SENTENCES, AND MAXIMS. Sy Lord Ches- 
terfield. With a Critical Essay by C. A. Sain- Beuve. 
New York: G. F. Putnam's Scns. 24m0., pp. 327. 
“ Knickerbocker Nuggets ”’ is the title given to the 

series of exceedingly pretty little volumes, of which 

this is the eighth. Chesterfield was the great au- 
thority of his time, during the last century, on 
all questions of manners and behavior in polite 
society. But he was also much more than this; 
above all, an acute observer and thinker and a most 
graceful writer. His letters to his son are famous, 
and deserve to rank among the classics of the lan- 
guage, and to be carefully studied as models of 
epistolary style. This is their chief value to-day, 
though at the same time they are full of shrewd 
worldly wisdom, and instructive as illustrating the 
manners, customs, morals, and modes of thought in 

England a century ago. The book is beautifully 

made 1n every respect. 

THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. //is Ori- 
gin, Development, Decline, and Destiny. By El 
bridge S. Brooks. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Tilustrated. Squ.8vo., pp. 312. Price, $2.50. 

If the American people is ever to think, legislate, 
and act justly, or even intelligently, on the Indian 
question, it will only be after it has become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the true history of that much 
abused race, as it is for the first time recorded in this 
attractive volume in simple, clear, calm, judicial, and 
on that account most interesting manner. And it is 
our opinion that such acquaintance must be made, if 
it isto be effective, by our boys and girls who ere 
long will become editors, legislators, and voters. 
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Certain it is that if we can get them to read such 
books as this they will not be handicapped by the ig- 
norance and prejudice now prevalent among those 
whose places they will take. Publishers and author 
have shown equal wisdom and skill in making the 
volume a bright and entertaining boy’s book, and yet 
not detracting thereby from its accuracy, thorough 
ness, and authority as a genuine history of the sub- 
ject, from the times when the Indian was sole lord of 
the land, up to the present, when he is a mere out 
cast and relic, with certain extinction staring him in 
the face, unless his white brother speedily bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Though Mr. Brooks has 
written many excellent books for the instruction and 
moral elevation of our boys and girls, we venture to 
say he has never written one calculated to do more 
good, and none for which we are more grateful to him, 
than this “‘ Story of the American Indian.” It ought 
at once to go into every school library in the country; 
it would do good in our Sunday-school libraries as well. 
THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Jssued 
monthly. Price, $1.25 yearly, or 15 cents per sin- 
gle number. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The latest issues of this admirable series, contain- 
ing nothing but classic productions of the best Amer- 
ican writers, are an £.xtra Numéer, consisting of 
portraits and brief biographies of twenty of America’s 
best known authors and poets; and Mumder 57, con 
taining Dr. Holmes’s delightful sketch entitled “ My 
Hunt after the Captain,” “ The Physiology of Walk 
ing,’’ and *“ Great Trees,’”’ the last a valuable essay 
for use on Arbor Days. It has also an interesting 
Introductory Essay on Holmes’s prose writings. 
Number 22 is devoted to Abraham Lincoln, contain- 
ing Lowell’s famous essay on him, Walt. Whitman’s 
“© Captain! my Captain,’”’ Lincoln’s immortal Get 
tysburg speech, Emancipation Proclamation, and 
other Addresses and Papers of his, besides materials 
for a sketch of his life, and several excellent Pro- 
grammes for celebrations of his birthday. The num- 


ber is one of even more than ordinary interest and 
’ 


value for school use. 
THe Story or KEEDON Buurrs. Ay Charles 
Egbert Craddock. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. s6mo. Price, $1 

This is the second book Miss Murfree has con- 
tributed to our juvenile literature. “ Down the Ra 
vine ’’ was a collection of short stories. This is all 
one story, located in the Tennessee mountains, whose 
wild and picturesque scenery and bracing air are seen 
and felt onevery page. The heroine “ Rosamondy”’ 
is a perfectly natural aud altogether lovely character, 
such as we have too few of in books for boys and 
girls. The story is full of action, the plot interest- 
ing, the tone bracing and wholesome, and the entire 
book one that will be eagerly read by healthy young 
folks, and will do them good. Older folks, more- 
over, find it just as interesting. It is a good book to 
get for the school library, and would do more good 
in the Sunday-school library than three-fourths that 
are now in it. 

MODERN ITALIAN POET Essays 
W. D. Howells. With Portraits. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. s12mo., pp. 370. Price, $2. 
The publishers have done well to make of this 

volume one of the most perfect specimens of their 

art. The fine raw-edged paper, beautiful typography 
and press-work, the tasteful binding, gilt top, and 
parchment back, are a fitting dress for what we be- 
lieve will prove to be the work of Mr. Howells that 
will endure longer than any other he has yet written, 
and which certainly is of most permanent value. In 
his always charming style, he gives us here not only 
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what is virtually a history of Italian poetry during the 
last hundred years—an important period, and one 
of which we have had but little adequate treatment 
in English—but he also gives us a very fairly repre- 
sentative anthology of the same, himself translating 
as sympathetically and skilfully as few others could 
have done, many of the fairest flowers of the Italian 
clime to bloom on American soil. The biographical 
sketches, critical estimates, as well as the whole his 
torical survey of the period, are truly admirable, and 
give sucha clear and definite view of that part of 

Italian literature as cannot be found anywhere else. 

To the general reader the book will be full of inter- 

est; to the student of literature it will be invaluable. 

The poor engraving of the eleven portraits is the 

only thing in the whole book that is not perfectly 

satisfactory. 

THE FABLES OF FLORIAN. Fully Jilustrated by / 
J. Grandville. Translated from the French by Gen. 
J. W. Phelps. New York: John B. Alden. 8vo., 
Sull gilt, pp. 122. Price, $1. 

Mr. Alden has never made a more Attractive book 
than this, nor ever used better paper or done better 
printing. The contents consist of fifty-one fables, 
written during the last century, immensely popular 
then among young and old, and still entertaining and 
instructive. They have been translated into many 
languages, and passed through no less than a hun- 
dred editions. ‘The book is worth having as a literary 
curiosity, if for no other reason. Young folks, how- 
ever, will enjoy it for the sake of the fables them- 
selves, and for the graphic and expressive pictures. 
In its present handsome form its popularity ought to 
take a fresh start. 

PLANETARY AND STELLAR WoRLDS. Ay Gen. O. 
M. Mitchell. New York: John B. Alden. Square 
r2mo., Cloth, pp. 183. Price, 30 cents. 

THE STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAN. Sy Sir 
John W. Dawson, F. R. S. New York: Jno. 
B. Alden. Illustrated. Syu. r2mo., Cloth, pp. 
195. Price, go cents. 

Both of these works are too well known to need 
any commendation from us. Since Gen. Mitchell 
wrote his lectures there have indeed been important 
discoveries made in astronomy, yet the general prin- 
ciples he teaches and so clearly explains and illus- 
trates are still the same. Principal Dawson’s work 
is well up to the times, and is as good a popular ac- 
count of the geological formation and history of the 
earth, and of man’s geological place, as any we know. 
The paper and print of the books is good, the binding 
less so; both are worth double the price asked. 
They can only be had direct from publisher by mail. 
LyRIcs AND SONNETS. By Edith M. Thomas. Bos- 

ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. s16mo., gilt top, 

pp. 136. Price, $1.25. 

A MASQUE AND OTHER Poems. Sy S. Weir Mit- 
chell, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Crown 
Svo., gilt top, pp. 637. $1.50. 

Two of the most beautifully made books published 
this season; and the contents of both are worthy of 
the form in which they are presented. Miss Thomas 
is, in our opinion, the best female poet we have in 
America. Her former volume, “A Masque of the 
New Year,”’ at once gained for her this position. 
And this dainty volume of “ Lyrics and Sonnets” 
but establishes her rank more firmly. There is a 


delicacy combined with strength, a realistic accuracy 
of observation joined to the purest, loftiest idealism 
and depth of insight, that distinguish her at once 
as a true poet and not merely a skillful versifier. Her 
poetry is worth reading and keeping. 


And s0, 
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though of quite a different character, is Dr. Mit- 

chell’s. The most of it is narrative and descriptive, 

like “* The Swan-Woman” and “ The Sketch,”’ two 
of the best pieces in the volume; some also is legen- 
dary, as ‘“ The Huguenot,’ and the very pretty 

* Christ of the Snows ;”’ the most ambitious portions 

are the dramatic ones, though to us they are the 

least satisfactory. All, however, display a poetic 
spirit and a skillful hand. 

INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By A. P. 
Gage, Ph. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo., pp. 353. 
This book, which is especially prepared to meet 

the wants of high school teachers, is evidently the 

work of one as competent as he is enthusiastic, and 
therefore it has the quality, rare in such a text-book, 
of arousing both the interest and the enthusiasm of 
the pupil. It treatsclearly, thoroughly, and even en- 
tertainingly of Matter, Dynamics, Heat, Electricity, 

Sound, and Light; illustrates every principle and 

law with numerous practicable experiments, and 

hints for further experiments; and with its abundant 
illustrations, makes in every respect a most acceptable 
and elementary work on Physics. 

EASY LESSONS IN FRENCH. By James A. Harrison, 
LL. D., Litt. D., and R. E. Blackwell, M. A. 
Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. sr12mo., pp. 
gto. Price, $1.25. 

Classes in French, whether private or in our 
schools and colleges, will welcome this attractively- 
made volume as an exceptionally clear and simple, 
yet sufficiently comprehensive and thorough, text- 
book on the subject. It is superior in many respects 
to most similar works. Its arrangement is simple 
and progressive; its method fresh and sensible; its 
abundance of exercisesand frequent review questions 
being specially commendable. A thorough mastery 
of its contents will give any one a fair knowledge of 
the language. 


AN OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Sy Edward Siewers, 


Ph. D. Translated and Edited by Albert S. Cook, 
Ph. D. Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo., pp. 277. $1.25. 


It is coming more and more to be recognized that 
for thorough comprehenston of the English language 
and literature a thorough acquaintance with Old En- 
glish is essential. Hence its study is being included 
in the curriculum of all our colleges. And for such 
study Siewers’ Old English Grammar has long been 
recognized as the best text-book in existence. Prof. 
Cook has therefore conferred a boon upon American 
students by translating the work, and materially en- 
hancing its usefulness by his thorough and conscien- 
tious annotation and editing. The present edition 
has material improvements over former ones. We 
commend it to the favorable attention of all teachers 
of literature. 

THE ELEMENTS OF 
By David J. Hill, LL. D. 
& Co. Svo., Pp. 479: 
The series of text-books on the Elements and the 

Science of Reetoric and Logic, and the present vol- 

ume on Psychology, has the merit of having grown 

out of the experience of the class-room, the author, 

President Hill, having prepared them from his lec- 

tures delivered before his students at Bucknell Uni- 

versity. He does not attempt to advance any new 
theory of psychology, but follows Hamilton quite 
closely in his terminology, classification, and methods. 

At the same time, and this we consider a chief merit 

of the book, he indicates the views of most other 

psychologists of the most varying schools, his refer- 
ences being full and serving as a valuable guide to 


PsYCHOLOGY. A TZext-Book. 
New York: Sheldon 
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students in their further study and reading. The 
arrangement of the book is clear and practical, and 
makes it one eminently fitted for use in the class-room. 


THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING. A Foem. Sy 
George Lansing Taylor, LL. D. New York: 
Fohn B. Alden. Squ. r2mo. pp. 46. Price, 25 cts. 
The reading of this poem was a feature of the 

centennial celebration of Columbia College, N. Y., 
on April 18th of last year. In the very pretty form 
in which it has now been published, it will prove a 
desirable memento of the occasion, and will be 
sought for by all who have ever been in any way 
connected with that college, It will, however, not 
be confined to them in its interest; for it is really a 
metrical outline of the history of education from the 
very earliest ages and in all countries up to the pres- 
ent, and is therefore of value toall who are concerned 
with the subject of education anywhere. Indeed, it 
is much better history than poetry. 

Wuat Worps SAY: A Practical Analysis of Words, 
for Use in Elementary Schools. By John Ken- 
neady. New York: Kennedy & Co. r2mo., pp. 176. 
The end to be attained by this book is undoubtedly 

a good one. Everyone ought to know the real, orig- 
inal root-meaning of the words he uses. He who 
studies Greek, Latin, French, and German, will get 
this knowledge therefrom. But comparatively few 
study these languages. To them this work will 
prove invaluable, as it gives them what they could 
not get anywhere else. We do not, however, think 
that it will be extensively used in primary schools, 
except, perhaps, by teachers, who will find it a help- 
ful book, and useful for reference. 

THE INTERSTATE PRIMER SUPPLEMENT. Sy S. R. 
Winchell. Chicago; Tuterstate Publishing Co. 
r2mo., pp. 134. Price, 25 cents. 

A well printed little book, meant to be used sup- 
plementarily with the ordinary primer and first reader 
as a kind of drill-book in the spelling, reading, and 
correct use of the shorter words of the language. It 
offers a great variety of combinations in which the 
same words are used, yet combinations that make 
sense, and so will help yonng pupils more speedily 
to recognize new words, and the sooner to be able to 
read at sight. 

FOURTH NATURAL HIsToRY READER. Sy the Rev. 
%.G. Wood, M. A. Boston; Boston School Sup- 

ply Co. sr2mo., Illustrated. Pp. 206. 

In noticing the lower grades of these Readers of 
the “ Boston School Series,’’ we called attention to 
what we considered their merits, and also their de- 
fects, which they share with every Reader which 
makes the facts of science most prominent and the 
primary and literary quality a secondary considera- 
tion. As incentive and introductory to the study of 
natural history, the books are excellent; they are also 
well printed and beautifully illustrated. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Sy Alfred &. 
Welch. Chicago; John C. Buckbee& Co. s12mo., 
pp. 237. Price, 70 cents. 


The motto of this handsome volume, from Herbert 
Spencer, well expresses the principle underlying its 
methods and arrangement, and the spirit and pur- 
pose of the whole. The motto is: “ Between a 
mind of rules and a mind of principles, there exists 
a difference such as that between a confused heap of 
materials and the same materials organized into a 
complete whole.” It proceeds inductively, trying to 
teach principles from examples, theory from practice. 
It is admirably clear and thorough in arrangement, 
giving to each separate topic a separate lesson, and 
fully illustrating every rule propounded. For ad- 
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vanced grades especially, the book is one of the best 
for gaining a good understanding, and facility in the 
application, of the principles of the English language. 


LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF Epuca- 
TION, with other Lectures. By Joseph Payne. 
New Edition. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


16mo., with portrait, pp. 343. Price. $1.00. 

Since the publication of these valuable lectures, 
nearly 7,000 copies have gone into the hands of 
American teachers. Since our first notice of the book, 
the present edition has been published from new 
plates and in handsome form, with other improve- 
ments that enhance its usefulness and value to teach- 
ers. These consist mainly of marginal topic-titles, 
full analyses at the end of each lecture, and a copi- 
ous index, so that a glance at once shows the reader 
where he may find any topic treated in the volume. 
MISTAKES IN TEACHING. By James L. Hughes. 

Revised Edition. New York: E. L. Kellogg & 

Co. s16mo., pp.115. Price, 50 cents. 

How TO SECURE AND RETAIN ATTENTION. Sy 
James L. Hughes. Revised Edition. New York: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. 16mo., pp. 100. Price, §0 cts. 

3oth these little books, now brought out in the neat 

and convenient series of Kellogg’s “ Reading Circle 
Library,”’ have long been well and favorably known 
to educators. Through a thorough revision of former 
editions, with considerable new matter by the author, 
in this new form their value and popularity wiil be 
increased. They are both of them full of common 
sense and sound, practical advice and instruction, 
such as teachers need in their everyday work; and 
written in an eminently readable, clear style. 

TEACHERS’ MANUALS. Numbers 1 to 6. Edited by 
A. M. Kellogg. Ne w Yor A Zz. / Kellogg & 
Co. Paper covers. Price, 15 cents each. 

This a series of short, crisp, exceedingly practical 
essays on important subjects by authors of recog- 
nized authority on their several subjects. Mr. J. G, 
Fitch writes on “ The Art of Questioning” in No. 1, 
on ‘* The Art of Securing Attention’’ in No. 2, and 
on ** Improvement in the Art of Teaching’”’ in No. 
5; Mr. Sedgwick on “ Stimulus in School,” in No. 
3; Miss Yonge in No. 4 on “ Practical Work in the 
Schoolroom ;” and Dr. Gladstone in No. 6 on “ Ob- 
ject Teaching.” 

Whittier's Portrait.—Just before completing his 
eightieth year last December, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. had a new life-size portrait of the dear 
old Quaker poet made, by all odds the truest likeness 
and finest portrait of him ever secured, which they 
offer at the very low price of $1. Nothing more ap- 
propriate could be secured for adorning the walls of 
a school-room, library, or study than this handsome 
portrait, together with several or all of the other life- 
size pictures of Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Holmes, which can be had at the same 
price. We know of their excellence, because we 
have had three of them hanging in our study for 
years, and should have them al] if we had room. 
They are works of real artistic merit, not mere cheap 
prints, but fit to adorn the most elegantly furnished 
room. It adds greatly to the interest of the celebra- 
tion of the poets’ birthdays to have their portraits 
before the audience, 

The Atlantic Monthly for February containsa new 
and important poem by Lowell, entitled ““ Endymion,” 
besides three other notable poems, three serial novels 
of great merit,and a number of articles of unusual 
interest and value to educators and students. Itis a 
magazine teachers ought to appreciate above all 
others. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $4 per year.) 
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SoMETIMEs the first principles of music are un- , tells of a dancer, who, rehearsing with the orchestra, 
known. Berlioz, the French composer, tells of a lady, | and finding that something went wrong, thought the 
who, buying a piece of music, was asked whether the | fault must be with the musicians, “ What key are you 
fact of its being “in four flats’? would be any obsta- | playing in?” she inquired. “ E,” replied the conduc- 
cle to her playing it. She replied that it made no |.tor. “I thought so,” continued the dancer ; ‘ you must 
difference how many flats were marked, as beyond | transpose the music, as I can dance it only in D.” 
two she scratched them out with a penknife. He also ' Some blunders are funny enough to be “ delightful!” 
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Andante. 

How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, When fond ind 2 ection ~oiitl them to view! The 
That moss-covered bucket | hailed as a treasure, Fi or of-ten, at noon, when re-turn’d from the fleld, I 
3. How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips! Not a 
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orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild woo« i And ev’ry lov’d = a h my in-fan-cy knew; The 


found it the source of an ex-quis- ite pleasure, T he pur - est and sweetest that nature can yield. How 
full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, Tho’ filled with the nectarthat Ju-pi-ter sips. And 
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wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it, The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell; The 
ar-dent I seiz’d it, with hands that were glowing ! And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell ; Then 
now far removed from the loved situ - a - tion, The tear of re-gret will in-tru-sive-ly swell, As 
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cot of my fa-ther, the dair - y-house nigh it, And e’en the rude bucket that hunginthe well, ‘The 
soon, with the emblem of truth o-ver-flowing, And, dripping with coolness, it rose from the well, The 
fan - cy re-vertstomy  fa-ther’s plantation, And sighs for the bucket which hung in the well, The 
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bound bucket, The moss-cover’d bucket that hung in the well. 
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